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CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY IN AFRICA 

by T. Paul Verghese 


The Chaos in the Congo seems to have spread to the minds of 
thinking people everywhere - Christians Included. Where should the 
Christian sympathy lie with chaotic Congo or harrassed Belgium? 

The Congolese have been rude and rough not only to the Belgians, but to 
Africans themselves as well as to Americans, Canadians and Indians. Had 
not Belgium been too hasty in granting independence to Congo? Should 
the other colonial powers learn a lesson from this and delay the progress 
of African Independence? What can we as Christians do in Africa? Shall 
we remain aloof, especially since the Congolese do not seem to want our 
help? These are some of the questions that are disturbing the minds of 
all of us. 


Perhaps a word about what happened in Congo would not be out 
of place here. The most important point about the Congo today is that 
almost all of the violence that has been reported to us has come not 
from the civilian Congolese, but the Congolese Army in mutiny. This army 
was trained by the Belgians and manned by Belgian officers until the day 
of Independence. There was not one single Congolese cananissloned officer 
in this army. Even after Independence the Belgian Commander-In-Chief was 
requested by Premier Lumumba to promote some of the Congolese to officer 
rank and the request was refused. Furthermore, some Belgian officers 
openly, in the presence of their troops, flouted the authority of the 
new Congolese government and laughed at its incapacity to maintain law 
and order. Both of these acts were sufficient provocation for any self- 
respecting army to mutiny. 

Another very important fact in the Congo is the secession of 
Katanga. Even before independence there was a group of colonialist 
people in Katanga whose intention was to wrest copper-rich Katanga 
province away from the Congo and to keep it for the advantage of Bel¬ 
gian mining interests. Nearly all of the industrial enterprise of the 
Congo was under the monopolistic control of the Societe Generale, 
controlled primarily by Belgians. They were the ones who supported 
Premier Noise Tshombe and gave him the financial aid (several million 
francs in the form of advance on tax money) necessary to float Katanga 
as a separate nation. 

The main conclusion to be drawn from these two aspects of the 
Congolese situation is that the chaos in Congo is due less to the immaturity 
of the African peoples than to the unwise policies of Belgium. 

But the Christian's interest is not in apportioning blame, but 
in discovering what God wants in a particular situation. If it is true that 
God so loved the world that He gave His only begotton Son for it, then 
what is best for the people of Africa is what God wills. 
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There are at least three areas in which the African aspirations 
and needs can be grouped together: 


I. HUMAN DIGNITY 

The modem African who has become conscious of his humanity 
is today more concerned about his loss of dignity than about his lack 
of peace or prosperity. For those of us who have not experiences the 
loss of dignity as a camnunlty and who have some measure of econo vie 
security and well-being, the crying need for the acquisition of hunan 
dignity may not appear very urgent, but to a people who have for 
centuries been under the heel of a colonial power which has been 
treating them like grown-up children and has been paternalistic in 
their attitude towards the Africans, the acquisition of dignlt/ take.? 
precedence over every other need. The African has grown up enuagh to 
know that "Papa knows best" can no longer be tolerated by him. 

The dignity of man springs from the fact that God became man 
in Christ. Christ died for all men. All men are called by God in His 
bounteous grace to know Him, love Him. and serve Him. Because G<1 is 
still in Christ reconciling all men unto Himself, whereverthe dignity 
of man is trampled upon, sooner or later it must Inevitably reass rt 
itself. Violation of human dignity therefore becomes a crime woi^c 
than murder, for that dignity is part of the image of God bestowed on 
man in Christ. 

The African's need to assert his human dignity is theireftre 
inspired of God. It is to be joyfully welcomed by every Chrisiian. 

African man's demand for freedom forms part of this -asevtxon 
of dignity. Anyone standing in the way of his attainment to tils 
God given dignity stands against God's will and cannot succeed Africi 
must be free. No power on earth can stop it. 

As Christians, it is our duty to support the African in his 
struggle for emancipation from paternalistic colonialism which Vends 
to destroy the dignity of the adult African. 

(hie might ask, "Is not the African destroying his own dignity 
by the chaos he is creating? Is not an orderly life the means o; 
expressing human dignity?" The answer is simple: wherever pucrful 
structures of injustice are challenged and overthrown, there is in 
interim of chaos before a more just order emerges. 

Congo is an exception. The chaos there is at least patly 
caused by the exceptional failure of the colonial power. Belgiu' was not 
hasty in granting independence, rather she was tardy and negligeit in 
preparing Congo for it. Before independence, there was not one 'ingle 
Congolese army officer, one single elected representative of the people, 
or one single Congolese civil administrate or. Among 13 million »ople, 
there were only 13 college graduates. 100,GUO Belgians drew fat Hilaries 
and lived in the Congo as Administrators, while the Congolese had an 
average per capita income of $76.00 per year. 
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This was a monstrously unjust social and political order and it had 
no right to survive. The secession of Katanga accounts for half the 
chaos. This was again primarily the work of the Belgians. Only the 
tribal warfare that rends the country can be attributed in great part 
to the failure of the Congolese. 

But, on the other hand, the West African nations have done 
remarkably well. Ghana, Togoland and the other dozen countries 
recently emancipated did not go through the Congolese type of chaos. 
These free nations of Africa are now helping to restore law and order 
in the Congo. 

The African cannot be charged with inability to keep law and 
order, simply on the basis of what has happened in the Congo. The 
chaos in Congo is exceptional. It is due in large part to the failure 
of the west. Even the western United Nations troops cannot evade 
responsibility for the fact that blue U.N. armbands passed into the 
hands of Belgian troops against whom these United Nations troops were 
deployed. The African is not totally unreasonable in assuming that 
there has been secret collaboration between some of the western troops 
under United Nations auspices and their erstwhile exploiters. 

Christians should understand the struggles of the afflicted 
and the oppressed. We should not condemn the African for his excesses, 
but befriend him by accepting him as one for whom Christ has died. 

His dignity will be affirmed only through political Independence and 
not thxugh colonial paternalism. Our sympathies as Christians cannot 
be on the side of the latter. 

II. Nation - Building 

Onething the past decade's experience of the emancipated 
nations of Asia teaches us: political independence is much easier 
to attain than an economic order which ensures the well being of all. 
When the hour struck in God's Plan, the colonial structure crumbled. 
Only the concerted expression of Aslan demand was necessary to 
trigger it off. 

But nation-building is an infinitely harder task. No amount 
of revolutionary resistance or slogan-shouting can take the place of 
the sweat of the brow and hard toil, when it comes to emancipating 
large masses of undernourished, under-educated and under-healthy people 
from their bondage to want and misery. 

The political Independence of Africa is inevitable. Five 
years is the maximum time the colonial powers, tardy Portugal Included, 
can hope for in Africa. The African will became master of his own 
destiny politically. But the task of "nation-building" demands not 
only monumental effort and unstinting sacrifice on the part of all 
Africans, it is impossible to attain without outside help - without 
the cooperation of the whole world. 
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This cooperation must come in three main areas 

(a) training leadership 

(b) economic aid to the new governments of Africa and 

(c) private investments in essential industries 

Leadership training has to be of different kinds, the most crying need 
being for several schools of public administration in various parts of Afrioa 0 There 
will have to be manned primarily by staff from other underdeveloped countries and 
from Europe 0 since the American pattern of administration is not suited to poverty-* 
stricken nations 0 Therefore 0 this must be a project of the world-wide Church, per¬ 
haps through the International Missionary Council , World Student Christian Federation, 
or World Council of Churches 0 

Large high schools are an urgent need in most of the new nations, since 
in many cases the colonial powers were not keen in Africans going to high school in 
large numbers„ A number of technical institutions for training garage and automobile 
mechanics, blacksmiths, carpenters, electrical and sanitation engineers, land sur¬ 
veyors, builddrs, nurses, policemen, agricultural and dairy farming workers, and so 
on, are immediately needed. Of higher education and scholarship aid we shall speak 
further on. 


The problem of economic aid is often not fully understood by many of us» 

A new nation is suddenly confronted with two problems§ Communications and cheap 
powero Building roads, railways, airlines, telegraph and telephone lines, and in some 
cases seaports, constitutes one of the essential preliminaries of nation-building„ 

The new governments do not have the resources for this, either in terms of money or 
technical knowledge., Here is an area where foreign governments have to help and 
Christians all over the world have to use the power of their vote to move the govern¬ 
ments in this direction.. 

Cheap hydro-electric power is the first essential of industrialisation, 
but this calls for heavy outlays of capital beyond the normal capacity of these new 
governments. But since this is a directly productive enterprise, loans advanced by 
other nations of the world to African governments can be easily repaid. 

Often consumer industries for the manufacture of materials relating to 
food, clothing, shelter and other simple human needs have to be established by 
government initiative, since importing these materials may constitute a severe drain 
on the foreign exchange resources,, Here again Government aid, carefully managed, is 
indicated. 


Feudal economies do not accumulate liquid cash, Several hundred million 
Belgian francs have suddenly been withdrawn from the Congo and other African nations, 
and the European banks are now glutted with money, while Africa is in the throes of 
desperately seeking for capital funds. One of the most important functions of the 
world-wide Christian Church, perhaps through agencies like the CCIA, would be to 
create the kind of atmosphere of mutual confidence and goodwill to enable European 
and American private investors to go back to Africa and to start industrial projects, 
in partnership with the governments and citizens of Africa, 

III, AFRICAN PERSONALITY 

One of the most frustrating and often largely subconscious aspirations 

of the educated African is his ardent 
quest for the "African Personality" 0 A distinctive self-image is the essential 
constituent of a national or group personality 0 Africa does not want to be American, 
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European 0 Russian or Asian, She wants to be African,, 

The Asian nations have found it comparatively easier to produce a 
synthetic national image by adapting elements from their ancient history and rel¬ 
igion to the needs of the modern situation,, But when African nations seek to do 
the same thing, they are frustrated by lack of literary material. The ancient 
culture and the tribal religions of Africa possess very significant and meaningful 
elements which can give the "glow” necessary for a new African culture 0 but they 
are difficult to document or delineate. In the first place 0 of the 700 odd languages 
spoken on the continent, only four had an alphabet until 200 years ago, Whatever 
history has been written by Western scholars has been from a biased colonial view¬ 
point. 


This difficulty to have one’s own cultural roots is frustrating to a 
newly self-conscious people. Three of the major areas in which African studies 
will have to make careful and rapid progress along radically new lines would be 
historyo archaeology and anthropology. New nations find that they have to redis¬ 
cover their own history, especially when that history has been previously written 
by their erstwhile exploiters who had need to Justify their unjust actions by 
showing up the exploited people to be undeserving of better treatment, 

Africa has undoubtedly had various periods of high civilisation in her 
history And research in this field has only begun. Archaeological excavations to 
unearth the remnants of this ancient African civilisation have soon to be undertaken 
for the African’s regaining of his self-respect. 

In the matter of anthropology. Western students of African society have 
often tended to be paternalistic in picturing the "primitive simplicity" of African 
society. The wisdom and sagacity involved in African social organisation has not 
been adequately brought to light in most text-book treatments of African society. 

The development of these three areas of African studies should proceed 
hand in hand with the growth and expansion of African higher education. At present 
African universities are few in number and follow more or less the same curriculum 
and text-books as European universities. Increase in the number and academic stand¬ 
ards of African universities has to be supplemented with programs of joint African 
studies undertaken in cooperation with Western and Asian universities, particularly 
in the three fields listed. 

The Christian Church has a definite responsibility in taking the initiative 
in persuading secular agencies like universities and charitable foundations all over 
the world in supporting and strengthening higher education in Africa, 

The mere granting of a large number of scholarships to Afrioan students 
for study in Western universities is no answer to the problem, for two reasons* 

First, African education, under colonial tutelage, has not developed to the point 
where large numbers of students equipped to pursue advanced studies abroad have be¬ 
come ava i la b le. Secondly, bringing very young African students for high school or 
college studies to a foreign country has in the past raised serious problems in terms 
of deculturation and too undiscriminating an assimilation of Western value-systems, 
leading to serious difficulties of adjustment on return to their home countries. It 
has also been found that very young students have to stay away fromtheir home countries 
for six and seven years before they get a Master’s degree, which has very adverse 
effects on their general morale. 
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Long-range planning will have to be in terms of strengthening African 
institutions, so that in five or six years, only mature college graduates will have 
to go abroad for specialized advanced studies , 

But the Church®s responsibility does not end with the support and 
strengthening of higher education in Africa,, Her concern is not a mere humanitarian 
interest. She desires that the African Personality be also a Christian personality. 
While we are to have no illusions about our ability to baptize in the immediate 
future the 200 million people of Africa in the name of the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, we have no reason to be diffident about proclaiming the life-giving 
gospel of Jesus Christ to all the people of that vast continent. 

Two major points need to be kept in mind here. First, the evangelization 
of Africa would have to be done largely through the African churches and through 
African personnel. Second, the gospel must be allowed to assume an African cultural 
fora in order to bring the best in the African heritage into the Body of Christ, 

To speak about the second first, there are fundamental weaknesses in 
western Protestant Christianity as it is today, which render it inadequate for the 
needs of the African person. Three of these major weaknesses may be simply mentioned 
here. First, its lack of community; second, its lack of depth in worship; and, 
third its preoccupation with visible and tangible realities often to the detriment 
of the unseen realities of faith. All three of these, namely, cornunity, worship, and 
a deep sense of the Unseen, are factors already present in African society, though 
with serious degrees of distortion. It would seem to this writer that forms of 
Christianity that have developed in Africa, like for example Ethiopian Orthodox 
Christianity, could be re-quickened and adapted to the needs of the Sub-Sahara 
African society. While the possibilities of the Orthodox Church in Ethiopia under¬ 
taking this responsibility seem rather remote at the moment, it may be wise to plan 
in such a way that this would become a real possibility in a few years. In the 
meanwhile, those Western missionaries who are working in Africa will have to develop 
an understanding and appreciation of Eastern Christianity, and adapt some Eastern 
patterns to the needs of the African churches. Also the world Church should be open 
to the possibility of helping the Ethiopian Church equip herself to fulfill her 
missionary task in Sub-Sahara Ethiopia, 

Along with this should also go a concerted effort to quicken the spirits 
of African Christians to fulfill their God-given vocation in Africa, It is a 
tragic fact that most intelligent Christians in Africa, have to leave the Church 
when they become conscious of their responsibility in the world. The Church as a 
whole in Africa tends to be isolated from the world where things are happening, and 
a concerted effort has to be made for training alert leadership in the Church, and 
for engaging the Christian laity in serious study of their responsibility in the world. 

To come back to the need for African personnel in doing the task of 
evangelism, this is undoubtedly going to need some stimulation from the World Church, 
Perhaps one way of bringing this identification to reality would be to have a new 
group of young Christians from Churches all around the world who would go to some 
selected spot in Sub-Sahara Africa, live together as one family with a common purse 
and a common discipline, at a standard of living comparable to that of average Africans, 
engage in productive activity in the cause of the development of Africa, and out of 
the money they make in their jobs locally, try to save some to assist the people 
around them. They must also live in dose identification with the Christian churches 
in their community , as also with the people outside the Church, These men will 
probably have to take a life-commitment to the service of Africa, and be prepared to 
die and be buried in Africa, This might require a certain cultural break with their 
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own homelands, though contacts would have to be maintained all along with the 
world church. Such a cultural break, which would not be the norm for all Christians 
in general, is a specific expression of the ecumenicity of the Church, 

From such an experiment of pioneer mission work, new patterns may emerge 
for the mission of the whole Church, and for the "new day" in missions. 

In any case, the life of the Risen Christ can be manifested adequately 
only by a community that is willing to lay down its life for the sake of others, and 
not through riskless, traditional, secure patterns of an established missionary 
organization, 

Khen the Risen Christ becomes incarnate again in the African personality,, 
the Kingdom of God will come in Africa, and perhaps reveal to the rest of us what 
authentic Christianity really looks like. 
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BACK TO SQUARE ORE 

The world is slowly edging away from the 
brink of war. Tensions have begun to recede. The Olympics will 

go on in Moscow, with several leading nations absent. The hostages 
in Iran remain in custody. Negotiations for ^settlement in 
Afghanistan have yet to begin. But both in Iran and in Afghanistan t 
there is some hope - though not much. Our very unsatisfactory 
machinery for peace-keeping cannot be discorded as totally ineffe¬ 
ctive; though infinitely capable of improvement, one does not 
despair about it. 

The tBnsions generated seem to have served 
their basio purpose. Defence budgets have been boosted. More 
large corporations have secured defence contrasts. Some sagging 
economies have been temporarily shored up. The dreams of the Soviet 
Union to reduce military expenditure and concentrate on peaceful 
construction have again been shattered. A powerful new Wave of 
anti-sovietism and anti-osmmunism has been generated. The graund 

gained by movements for peace and disarmament has been taken away. 
Things are back to sequare one - the Cold War. Most of us prefer 
that to a hot one. 

v The biggest casualty seems to be the codas 

of justice. These are a few gains - the Commodities Fund, the 
Science and Technology Research Fund, and little else. But poverty^,- 

still stalks to earth in triumph, in company vith malnutrition, 
illiteracy and illheath. There is as yet no great challenge to 
these foroes. The two big forces whioh can offer the challenge 

are inactive. Those who control the resources of the earth 

and the science and technology, are too callons to challenge the spa: 

spectres. Their distorted vision tells them that these spectres 

are their friends. The other big force - the people*s power - 
is still unawakened and unorganized. They do not as yet see who 

their friends and enemies are. So they allow themselves to be 
1 —hv their enemies and exploiters. 



The voice of the Churcn must speak effeotivel 
to the conscience of humanity at this time. We need both deep 

understanding and enormous courage to see reality as it is ana to 
witness to God's will in it. That is a#groat challenge to the 

leaders of the Church, to the Pope as well as thq£entral Comnittee 
of the World Council of Churches meeting this August in Geneva. 

The Ecumenioal Prospect - A New Orientation ? 

The "great new faot of our time" to whioh 
Archbishop William Temple drew our attention in the twenties of 
our century, begins to lose its lustre. The Church has been esta¬ 
blished in praotically every country-except perhaps in Saudi 
Arabia, Afghanistan and Outer Mongalia. But the unity of the 
Church still eludes our grasp - even the grasp of our vision, for 
we do not know what this unity should look like. 

Brakes are on everywhere in the ecumenical 
movement - though the drivers are talking to each other from 
their parked cars. No agreement as yejfc about the direction in 
whioh to move. 

One possible direction seems to attraot 
many and scare others - the common .campaign for a world of peace 
with justice. Our civilisation has now come to one of its great 
historical moments - facing the possibility of its decay and 
disintegration. Civilizations oome^and go. None lasts for more 
than a few hundreds of years. But humanity goes on. Values also 
transmigrate from one civilisation to a Jlater one. What we need 
today is a reaffirmatiOn and re-embodiment of these values - high¬ 
lighting them in consciousness by symbol'and celebration. 




Science and Technology together constitute 


such a major value in our civilization - muoh more than in any 
previous civilization known to us. Tet the nature of Soienoe/ 
Technology has now been reoognized, to be xmhigi ambiguous. It 
gave us access to fantastio realms of knowledge and power, such 
as no previous civilization known to us ever possessed. But it 
also has exposed us to great depths of hell - nuclear holocaust, 
bacteriological warfare, poisoning of air, water and earth and 
large-soale organized economic exploitation. Just to mention a 
few of these internal depths. 

The second big vision that our civilization 
has shown us is that of a world where the whole of humanity can live 
together in peace with Justice and dignity, with no denied his or 
her basic needs. We know that this is possible. 

Perhaps the great new orientation of the 
ecumenical movement is the hitching of this great access to knowledg 
sfxtklsxgxsstxacsHaaxtm and power called Scienoe/Teohnology to the 
second vision - that of a world where humanity can live together 
in peaoe, without want or war, in Justioe and dignity. 

This would mean a gigantic effort to link 
the religions and humanist!» aka vision with the vast power of 
scienoe-tehcnology, through an adequate political economic controlle 
by the people. Kaybe such an effort, monumental as it is, oan 
be sparked by the ecumenical movement, without abandoning its other 
legitimate conoerns for the unity of the Church and service to 


those in need 





BEYOND I 


BEYOND CO-EXISTENCE 




Co-existence is but a first step on the ladder which 
bvJf / 0 >ai|v>^/ ^ 

humanity must^climb in the march towards peace. We have barel^ 
yet been able to set but one uncertain foot on this precarious 
step. We are not yet sure that the step can bear the whole 
weight of our bodies. So the other foot remains firmly planted 
on the ground, on the status quo of military preparedness, of 
limited wars carried on within the small countries, of infiltration^ 


intervention 




inancing and engineering internal coups and 


revolutions^ ^ 


C 
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%o-existenc^ is indeed the'step which we must strengthen. 
Qj' \ 

How can we £er it when we \}ave no human access to a fourth of 
humanity in Asia? Even inNthis conference we feel with some pain 

j the absence of not only most >of the Communist nations of Asia, 

< \ 

but even the Arab world. The eastern European nations whom we s / 

/ ^ 

J thought to be coming into closerXalliance with the Western world,V>. 

* y/vj <L \ fa ^ ^ ^ ^ 


\ 


are also largely not here. The d&tente is regressing. There is 


cp 


growing mistrust of the dominant Western world, that it will use ^ 

Vo r \ W*vl4 fa* A 

any show of friendliness "for its own\ advantage. It saeflis the only / 


way to impress the powerful West is \o be unfriendly. And most 
nations are once again beginning to tafte that road. Co-existence 
today is in greater peril than we dare mnagine. ^ 


But Co-existence is only the first step of the ladder, 




There are many more rungs to climb, and we must begin building f 

^ udfT CxxTtwk-f+JL'X \a V^CXaJWU 

now. Co-existence must lead on to co-advance in pro-existence } 

Cuw C^tisrc dta*. W f 

We cannot stay very long on this step of co-existence, for fee 
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would ^break under the weight it has to bear. We must keep on 
moving along the ladder together to the more certain slope of 
economic security for all. 


If every war is a civil war within the world community 
of the human race, it becomes clear that political realism cannot 
be an excuse for nations to take their stand on the pursuit of 
self-interest, on containment and restraint^of the imagined 
enemy^ and on the so-called prerogative of the powerful nations 
to be policemen of the world. Policemen who do not recognize 
any authority over them, become perils to, rather than protectors 
of, peace. 


£ 


Neither co-existence ncr/co-davance in pro-existence, can 
be matters of goodwill and idealism. A world-wide super-state 

A 

may appear an idle dream to the political realist. This judgment 
would be true only in so far as men and nations tend to ignore 
the concrete intermediate steps leading to that distant but 
inescapable goal^/ 


Laying the foundations of deliverance from the fear of 
potentially and often actually unruly policemen, seems to be the 
most immediate need in order to stabilize this shaky step of 
co-existence on which we have set one hesitant foot. We cannot 
afford to have a world in which a few hefty hip-shooting sheriffs 
hold the worfrd in paralyzing fear. The sheriffs may have their 
own squads in the shape of military alliances, and there may be 
occasions when the competing sheriffs themselves act in temporary 
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accord. But this accord can hardly be termed co-existence in any 
positive sense, especially when the rest of the community knows 
that the sheriffs may quarrel with each other at any moment, and 
running berserk, may destroy themselves and everybody else in a 
mad shooting brawl. 




But who can make the shriffs behave, when the rest of the 
community is poor in power and wealth? How can power and wealth 
.be more equitably distributed in the world community of peoples? , , 

K%he transfer of more executive power to the United Nations 

( 

go side by side with a more equitable distribution of economic 

v 

and pditical power among the nations of the world. 4^11 is in the 
light of th£s< questions that the Church and Society Conference 
convoked by the World Council of Churches here in Geneva last 
summer devoted major attention to international economic develop¬ 
ment and justice as the great first priority on the road to peace 
on earth. The Pope has given us the happy slogan that Development 
is the new name of peace, and has dramatized the fact that by 
development he means more than aid, by naming his new Pontifical 
Commission Justice and Peace & 


Could we in this conference say without hesitation that the 
new name of peace is international economic justice? Could we 
say that wide stretches of squalid misery in the world today 
should receive priority of attention over small pockets of poverty 
in the rich nations? Could we say here with conviction that the 
widening chasm between the rich and the poor nations is the primary 
and most formidable long-range enemy of peace on earth? Could we 



afl^Lrm together that it is in the long-term interests of the rich 
nations as that-it-is-in-the-leng-term-intereste well as^he poor, 
that economic and political power be more widely distributed in the 

(P*. 1 (jvCai C»J % * ,V 

world community? Could we say something precise here about tariff 

walls, about markets for primary and manufactured commodities of the 
^ vmxa - yv<Cn.'Vc#4 

developing nations, about the need for more dependable^multi- 

laterally structured programmes for the transfer of capital and 

skills to the developing countries.abw*t the gradual conversion 

of military investments to peaceful and constructive uses-? 

The degree to which this conference is influential in 


moulding public opinion in these matters may turn out to be more 

^ e ^ X&JOL0+- 

helpful in the long run^than what we say about the more immediate 

o*& /wv4^°^ * 

problems of Vietnam, the Middle East and the German questions ^lUL 

VjAixJu. GOUl. nrvXV vxjrv^. Cwv ^eu^jdo ■ 
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CUBA 


PIONEER ANfl 


LflAi)ER 


Impressions frost Two Brief Visits . 
(Or. Paul Gregorios) 


No national revolution can serve as a model 
for another. Each local situation oust shape its own form of 
revolution. 


And yet, there is something to be learned 
from each revolution. For India, Cuba is more important a source 
of learning than China. In China the revolution has already been 
betrayed. With the uncivilized, immoral and totally unjustifiable 
attack on Vietnam, and the opportunistic alliances with the forces 
of imperialism which preceded it, China has ceased to be a beacon 
light for World Revolution. 

The Cuban Revolution is only 20 years old. 

The Chinese is more than JO years of age, but it began going off the 
tracks already with the so-called Cultural Revolution of this decade. 

What are the lessons which India should learn 
from the Cuban Revolution? That is the question to which this paper 
seeks a tentative, not too well-informed ansv/er. The author has 
been to Cuba only twicej he has travelled widely in Cuba but not 
exhaustively. lie has read much on Cuba and talked to many in Cuba, 
but is not expert. He has no claims to speak authoritatively on the 
subject of the Cuban Revolution, but is anxious to learn from the 
Cuban experience, and this paper is only an invitation to discussion. 
Let me mention seven elements which have impressed me in the Cuban 
Revolution. 


1. A People Conscienticized. 


It takes a long time to prepare a people for 
revolution. Cubans were more fortunate than Indians in having 
writers and leaders who conscienticized the masses. 

Jose Marti was the not non-violent Gandhi of 
Cuba. He died on May 19, 1895, decades before Mahatmaji had become 
a great force in India. Marti was the architecht of an early inde¬ 

pendence movement, much older than the Indian National Congress. It 
was on July 20, 1882 that Jose Marti wrote his letter to fellow revo¬ 
lutionary General Maximo Gomez, that "Cuba has reached a stage where 
reconciliation of any kind (with colonial Spain) is futile, and the 
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need of an armed revolution has become imperative". We Indians 
thought right through 1947 that reconciliation with the Colonial 
Master was possible; the Cubans knew, thanks to Marti, that the 
Colonial masters 1 interests can never coincide with those of the 
colonized people. We are still under the neo-colonial yoke. The 
Cubans are free. 


Marti was a poet, a writer and a revolutionary; 
he was, like Gandhi, formed and shaped outside Cuba - in the U. S. A. 
in fact. He laid .down his life as a revolutionary fighter, fighting 
the enemy. His blood, as well as his ideas, nourished the Cuban 
Revolution. 


Marti, born in 1855* was already at the age of 
16, condemned to forced labour by the Spanish colonial authorities; at 
18 he was exiled to Spain, and there from within learned how the colo¬ 
nial system: of exploitation functions; in 1875* at the age of 20 
he published his first book on the Cuban Revolution. He went back 
to Cuba in 1878 when there was temporary peace with the colonial 
masters, but was condemned to exile again, and then moved to New York 
in 1880, from where he organized the independence movement of Cuba. 

In 1891 he founded the Cuban Revolutionary Party, which was the main 
instrument of his armed insurrection against the Spanish Colonial 
master. He landed in Cuba in 1895 (April 11th) and became an 
ordinary soldier in the armed uprising; his example of discipline and 
self-sacrifice made him an unquestioned leader and Major General 
within a few days. On May 19th, Spanish bullets took his life. 

We in India had leaders like Gandhi - who 
showed us the way by their own personal life and sacrifice, with a 
universal vision for the emancipation of the whole of humanity, free 
from all narrow chauvinisms and parochialisms. But these days India 
languishes without a universal vision or a charismatic leader. The 
conscientization of our people has also become stagnant: less than 30 °Jo 
of our workers and peasants in India are aware of their predicament 
of oppression and exploitation, or ready to sacrifice their personal 
interests in the interests of the social whole, and armed with the 
structure and ideas needed for a successful revolution. Here, where 
we are not yet ready for the revolution in India, we need to do much 
more work. 



2. A Leader with a Dedicated Team 


It is perhaps facetious to compare leaders, hut 
it may be useful to look at the differences between Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Fidel Castro. Both were educated men, with a world-wide vision, 
determination and courage. Nehru was the leader of three to four 
hundred millions. Fidel was the leader of only less than 10 million;]. 
Yet both are international figures; Fidel, through blacked out by the 
mad media of the west, has begun to emerge as a great leader among the 
noh-aligned. Future historians, I believe, will place the right 
value on Fidel's courageous, self-sacrificing, self-effacing leader¬ 
ship, both as he led ±h the Cuban struggle for emancipation from U.S. 
neo-colonialism, and in his leading the socialist construction of the 
years 1959-1979. 


When Fidel led the first attack on the Moncada 
Garrison in Santiago de Cuba (one of the military strongholds of the 
neo-colonialist Batista regime) on July 26th 1953» Nehru was well 
ahead in planning for India's industrial and economic development; 
today Cuba is ahead of us in social eonstruction. The military 
attack of 1955 was unsuccessful; but Fidel survived and escaped to 
Mexico. The famous Gramma landing on the south coast of Western Cuba, 
again of 82 men under Fidel's leadership, happened on December 2nd, 

1956. It was a team of half a dozen people, hounded by Batista's 
guns, that survived and escaped into the mountains of Cuba, and from 
there organized the people to rise up against their oppressors. 

We in India had no such wide-spread or large- 
scale organization of the masses for an armed struggle, which was the 
major instrument of conscienticization for the Cuban people. We hau 
no leader in the early years of our national construction who had 
lived in the wcodd with the people, dwelt in caves and were fed by 
the villagers before the revolution. Fidel knew his people in a 
way that Nehru could not have known his. Fidel was toughened in 
battle, and lived to build a socialist nation with the same tough- 
ness-not with the liberal wishy-washyness of a well-born Cambridge 
intellectual with high ideals, who spent a few years of British Indian 
prisons. Fidel is still a real leader with a team of dedicated 
workers whom he holds together by allowing their creativity to function. 
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3. A Movement the Learns from the People. 


Fidel was an intellectual, a good lawyer who 
could have been a enormous success in his profession. Instead he set 
himself to know his people, to live with them, to learn from then, and 
to lean on them for support and inspiration. If Pidel had stayed in 
his middle class society, in the company of the Latifundist feudal 
barons, the sugar bourgeoisie, and the importing merchant and trade 
baurgeoisie, who all benefited from the connection with foreign and 
local feudal-ca,ptialist interest, he would never have become the 
people's leader that he now is. The Government of Batista, whom the 
Americans had installed in 1952, was the instrument of these vested 
interests, alienated from the people who were the victims of oppression 
and exploitation. 


When Fidel was arrested after the Moncada 
attack and tried by the Batista regime, Fidel did not employ a lawyer 
but made his own defence. "History will absolve me", said Pidel with 
confidence, because he knew that his fight was the fight of his people 
against their oppressors and exploiters. Their kind of justice could 
only be injustice, for the judges were not from the people or for the 
people. 

One can trace the development of the relation¬ 
ship of this group of intellectual leaders to their people through 
the four main struggles - Moncada (1953) Granina Landing (1956) the 
Sierra Maestra Uprising (1959) and the Bay of Pigs Invasion (Giron - 
1962). Through these four incidents the link between the revolutiona¬ 
ries and the people became complete. 

The first armed attack on Moncada Garrison 
took place a year after Batista the Dictator staged his military coup 
on March 10, 1952. When on July 26th, 1953» a small armed band atta¬ 
cked a strongly fortified military garrison, it was not expected that 
the revolution would succeed with just that one blow. The revolutio¬ 
naries' total capital 7/as less than 20,000 pesos (at the then rate 
of exchange about one lakh rupees). Their revolutionary army con¬ 
sisted of 165 men, and they had less than that many pieces of arm - 
rifles, hand grenades and so on. There were thousands v/illing to 
fight, but arms were available only for 165 . Where did they get the 
money? As Castro said in his "History will absolve me" speech, 
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"with the greatest pride I tell you that in accordance 
with our principles, we have never asked a politician, 
past or present, for a penny. Our means were assembled 
with incomparable sacrifice. For example, Elpido Sosa, 
who sold his job and came to me one day with 300 pesos 
'for the cause'; Fernando Cherard, who sold the photo¬ 
graphic equipment with which he earned his living; Pedro 
Marrero, who contributed several months' salary and who 
had to be stopped from actually selling the very furniture 
in his house; Oscar Alcalde, who sold his pharmaceutical 
laboratory; Jesus Montane, who gave his five years' savings 
and so on". 


The attack was a total failure, in terms of imme¬ 
diate results. The attackers were nearly all killed or taken prisoner. 
Of the wounded who were taken prisoner, only five survived. The 
torture was inhuman. Prisoners were made to dig their own groves and 
then shot. Their eyes were plucked out and their testicles crushed. 

But it was this suffering and sacrifice that drew 
the people to their side. When Castro and his small band escaped 
to Mexico and organized themselves to come back in a small yacht which 
travelled for weeks o.nd weeks (1500 miles) with limited supplies and 
a haggard and worn out crew, it was again the people's support that 
made it possible for them to land and go into hiding in the mountains 
of Oriente province. The landing was supposed to coincide with a 
general revolutionary strike by the people; but somehow the timing 
went wrong; and the revolution failed fnr the second time. The few 
survivers from the Granma landing escaped into the mountains and from 
there organized the people's revolt that put down the dictator on 
January 1st, 1959. 


The Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba by Cuban mercen¬ 
aries armed by the C.I.A. in 1962, under Kennedy, would have succeeded 
in beating back the revolution if the people had not stood as one to 
repel the reactionaries and to defend the revolution. 

This people's support belongs to the esence of 
the Cuban Revolution. The revolutionaries learned continually from 
the people, living with them, sharing in their poverty and squalor, 
listening to their simple, honest aspirations, drawing inspiration 
from their suffering and struggle. 


• • • • 
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In India our revolutionary leadership is too 
often tempted to become politicians, and to be embroiled in the petty 
wranglings in the corridors of Government power. We will not have a 
genuine revolution in India so long as the revolutionary leadership 
plays politics and forgets the people for whose emancipation they are 
supposed to be struggling. 

It is not inconceivable that India will soon have 
a leadership that is as bad as Batista's. Whether that happens or 
not, the important thing is for our revolutionary leadership to take 
their eyes off the plums of immediate political power, and to concen¬ 
trate on working with the people and learning from them. 


4. A Strong Friend Outside. 


It is a lesson which I have learned only rather 
lately - that no social revolution in any small country is able to 
succeed without massive support and help from the Soviet Union. And 
I have also learned that no socialist revolution can count on any of 
the western capitalist countries or Japan or China as a reliable 
friend. Direct military interventions by the Capitalist countries 
have always been to support the oppressor and exploiter - never to 
support the oppressed. Let me give a sample list of xvestern military 
interventions in 15 years from 1956 - 1971. 


Egypt 

Jordan 

- 1956 

- 1957 

(Anglo-French invasion) 

(U.S.Fleet moves to protect King 

Hussein) 

Cuba 

- 1961 

(Bay of Pigs invasion by U.S. 
sponsored mercenaries) 

Dominican 

Republic - 
and 1965 

1961 (U.S.inspired coup against Juan 

Bosch and actual invasion in 1965) 

Lebonon 

- 1958 

(14,000 U.S. troops in "peace-keep¬ 
ing" mission) 

Africa 

- 1964 

(Gabon, Franch troops, Congo U.S. 
troops, Tanzania, British troops) 
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1965 (U.S. troops crushing national laber- 

ation movement, and waging undeclared 
war against the People's Republic 
of Vietnam) 

8. Cambodia - 1970 (U, S. Invasion) 

9. Laos - 1971 (South Vietnanese/U.S.invasion) 

10. Guinea - 1970 (Abortive intervention by Portuguese 

troops) 

We have seen also the recent military interven¬ 
tion by China in Vietnam and Laos. China has acted in favour of re¬ 
action in Zaire, South Africa, Ethiopia, Chile and the Middle East. 

She cannot be a reliable friend, even when formally a socialist coun¬ 
try. Only the U.S.S.R. has been consistently reliable in supporting 
progressive movements - in Angola, Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau, Ethiopia, 
Vietnam, Cuba and so on. The Cubans know this and are not inhibited 
by western anti-soviet propoganda from relying on the Soviet Union. 
Without the Soviet Union's direct help in military support trade con*- 
cessions, credit supply and technical kelp neither Cuba or Vietnam 
could have survived. Chile was afraid to acknowledge publicly their 
need for Soviet support, and when they decided to ask for help, it 
was too late. 

The struggle of the poor today is a world st¬ 
ruggle; we fight our own oppressors and exploiters in India; they are 
linked to the world Capitalist - military system; and if we are to be 
truly freed, we must fight both the national enemy and the international 
enemy at the same time. This is hardly possible today without the 

massive support and assistance of the most powerful socialist nation - 
Soviet Union. 

We in India are just beginning to learn this 
lesson; but the propoganda dinned into our ears by the mass media for 
several decades inhibits us from acknowledging the fact that a 
socialist revolution in India also cannot succeed without full Soviet 
support. Our socialist parties and even more revolutionary parties 
go wrong in not understanding this £act realistically. Chile thought 
first that it could do without Soviet help, then sought that help 
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when it was too late, and the revolution was betrayed because of anti- 
Soviet inhibitions and mis-understandin]gs about the international and 
militaristic nature of imperialism# 

5• A Strategy that Knows who one's Friends and Enemies are . 


The Revolution cannot afford to be naive or polite. 
It must know realistically who the enemies of the people are, who are 
likely to betray the revolution, who are anxious to defend their own 
interests rather than the peoples*. There will be opportunists who 
are prepared to pay big money and buy off the revolution. In Cuba 
too, the vested interests sought to buy off the revolution 5 but Fidel 
was wise and astute, and successfully withstood their blandishments# 

The Chilean and the Chinese revolutions Here both 
betrayed by failure to know one’s friends and enemies. In Chile, it 
seems, they trusted their enemies to be reasonable and tried to nego¬ 
tiate with them. The latter took advantage of the negotiations to 
sabotage the revolution. In China too, a series of groups of advan- 
turers took over the leadership of the revolution, under the nose of 
Mao Tse Tung, though it was a senile, and blind Mao that they used - 
it was Lin Piao first, then it was the ’gang of four* and now it is 
Deng Xiao-Ping# 


Cuba had one single revolutionary leader who was 
astute enough to dis who was seeking power for oneself and who 

was genuinely committed to the revolution. The example of other 
leaders like Raoul Castro and Che Guevarra, who worked in team with 
Fidel, ensured the revolutionary character of the leadership. 

In India, we are a patriarchal society; every 
political party is patriarchal in structure; the patriarchs seldom 
consult the lov/er ranks of leadership; the middle group of leaders are 
often afraid to criticize or question the leader. So the only thing 

we can do is, when a group of people are in disagreement with the 
leader, they just leave the party and form one of their own. 

As a result we have no system of constant consul¬ 
tation and reappraisal of strategy, with regard to chosen goals and 
stated objectives. Me soon forget the objective of the movement or 
the party and soon are seduced by our enemies. We are easily fooled 
by our enemies the vested interests. We seek their support and coope¬ 
ration, and before we know it we have become take and non-revolutionary# 
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This is the hardest task for us in India today - 
a) to keep our revolutionary objectives always in view, b]_ to con¬ 
stantly be in touch with the people; c) to frequently re-evaluate 

our strategies and objectives, and d) to keep up the revolutionary 

spirit and tempo by refusing to compromise with our oppressors and their 
allies. 

6. A Strategy that puts the People First, 

Our strategies are always about political power 
and its manipulation; how to get into Government; how to increase cur 
influence and power through use of the decadent state apparatus of a 
corrupt society. Power came to Fidel and his colleagues, not because 
they sought it; but because they had mobilized the masses and over¬ 
thrown the oppressor. 


Me put our own interest in power before the 
interest of the people. All our political parties do this. Even 
the people who talk about the th^ird front of leftist forces, seem to 
be primarily concerned about political power and not about a genuine 
socio-economic and political liberation of the people from the hands 
of their oppressor. 


If we do not do this in a truly people-based way, 
even if the revolution succeeds in ousting the oppressor, there is the 
danger to which Fidel Castro pointed in his speech at the constituional 
meeting of the National Assembly of People's Power of the Republic of 
Cuba (December 2, 1976): 

"I have always believed that the founders of 
a socialist revolutionary process acquire such autho¬ 
rity and prestige among their fello\v-citizens, such far- 
reaching power, that the unresticted use of that 
authority, that prestige and that power can lead to 
serious error and incredible abuses". 

Power is a great seducer. Even today that is 
what often misleads even Communist parties. ViHiat is dependable is 
People - not Power. A revolution must seek to be close to the people 
and serve their interests - not seek power. This is the secret of 
Cuba’s success. 


• • • • 
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7. T he Continuing Revolution* 


The seventh and most important elements is the 
Revolution that goes on after the intial success in overthrowing the 
oppressor. In 1979 Cuba celebrates the 20th anniversary of her 
revolution. The American sponsored dictator Batista fell from power 
on January 1st, 1959, ending a period when Imperialism tried every 
trick in its bag to divide the revolutionary forces. One of these 
tricks of Batista was to form alliances with selected opposixion groups. 
Another was to make reforms that would be acceptable to some and 
opposed by others in the opposition. 

Like our 1977> Cuba had a 1944 when the Dictator 
Batista's opponents won an election, and there was a euphoria of 
liberation 5 the Cuban people like us, had to learn that mere change' of 
Government does not emancipate the opporessed and the exploited. The 
regime of Grau San Martin was more reactionary than Batistas', more 
corrupt xk and more anti-socialist. A kind of McCarthyiim became 
dominant around 194&. Revolutionary leaders like Jesus Menendez 
were assassinated. Reactionaries captured the trade unions by brute 
force and with Government assistance. A new regime in 1948 was 
equally corrupt and reactionary. Many more "brutal murders cf 
people's leaders took place. 

It was the people's disgust and frustration that 
fed the revolution. I feel confident that our situation today is 
similar to Cuba's in the fifties. People are dissabified, disguste 
frustrated, angry, bitter - but they do not know what it is that make' 
things so bad. There is a longing for fundamental change, but few 
know in which direction or how to effect that change. 

The most important task of the revolutionary forces 
was to make people aware of what was keeping them down, to lead them 
along the path that leads to revolution and to help them organize them¬ 
selves for radical change. Just as this process began, American impe¬ 
rialism hit hack with the 1952 military coup which made Batista the 
dictator. The army now became the official agent of repression, and 
of catering to the interests of U.S. imperialism. The army 1 s role 
was not to defend Cuba or her interests, but to defend the interests 
of the U.S.A. and the Cuban big businessmen and of the planters who were 
their allies. Do we in India have to go through a stage like that yet, 
before we become mature for revolution? The Cuban revolution had to 
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fight an army before it could wrest power from their oppressors and. 
exploiters. Only military action, starting from small groups in 
mountain hide-outs, gradually spreading to draw the people into its 
onward sweep., could take the Cuban revolution to its first major 
success in 1959. The organization of guerilla work went hand in 
hand with the conscientization of the peoples. The ordinary people 
became acquainted with the ideas of Marx, Engels and Lenin, and had 
their eyes opened to understand what was going on around them. 

The Communist party was small and powerless. Its 
leadership came from the ranks of the poor, though some had a middle 
class background. They were dedicated and disciplined, willing to 
sacrifice themselves, not looking to power or leadership, but willing 
always to work and serve. If the Marxist-Leninist Peirty of Cuba, had 
sought merely to win some seats in the assembly or parliament, probably 
it would never have achieved very much. What really galvanized the 
party was the decisive assault on Moncada Garrison in 1955» The 
assault was not victorious, but it made the party more alive and action- 
oriented. 

During the next 5'g' years the struggle was more 
determined and disciplined until it finally led to victory. The 
actual involvement in a highly risky, well-planned armed attack on a 
military garrison was the spark that set the fire going until it bursx 
into flames in 1958* The revolutionaries met with defeat at .Moncada 
and later at Alegria de Pio. But the struggle was not given up. It 
began again in the mountains of Sierra Maestra. They had only 7 
pieces of armaments when they began; but in two years, the people 
gained access to 80,000 rifles and the invincible army of Batista was 
broken, because the people were armed and at war with the Government. 

The revolutionaries paid a high price in blood; but victory was th 
because the Rebel army was actually "the people in unforra". 

What counts most, for us here now, is how the 
revolution was pursued, in Cuba and how the struggle continued for 
socialist construction. 

II. The Revolution Establishes Itself. 


As soon as they came to power, Pidel Castro and his 
associates did not think that their task was finished. No, Che 
Guevarra may have lost interest in the constructive side of the revo¬ 
lution, but for Pidel and friends, Socialist construction joe was 
all-important. 


• • • • 
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l) First, the tysant Batista's associates who had plundered and 
pillaged for years, had to be given exemplary punishment. It was a 
hard task - to execute the main offenders, to confiscate their property 
to dislhand the old army, to punish the elements which were corrupt to 
change the leadership of the civil service, of the trade unions and 
of other people's organizations, to nationalise foreign-owned com¬ 
panies (U.S. owned Cuban Telephone Company, e.g.) and so on. 

2. Second, the oppressed people had tc experience some relief imme¬ 
diately. Reduction of Urban rents by as much as and re-allocaii. 

of large land holdings were among the first steps. The first Agrarian 
law was passed in May 1959. In August electricity rates were reduced; 
a huge literacy programme was immediately taken up and thousands of 
teachers were sent to rural areas, hospitals began to be constructed in 
remote rural areas; slums were wiped out and new housing constructed 
for the slum-dwellers. Homes were built for beggars and employment 
was found for them. Gambling, drug peddling and struggling were 
stopped. Measures were taken to eliminate prostitution. 


3. Third, a vigilant s&lf-defence by the peopile had to be orga¬ 
nized to defend the revolution from imperialist forces within and 
without the country. Among the tactics to be overcome were the 
following: 

a) the U.S.Government recognized the revolution 
and sent an Ambassador to the Revolutionary 
Government; the Ambassador's job was to subvert 
the Government to which he was accredited. 

b) the monopoly enterprises, landowners and the 
bourgeoisie, who controlled the media, had 
indoctrinated the people against socialism and 
communism. Political colonialism ended; 
spiritual and intellectual colonialism continued 
even after the Revolution. A mass anti-communist 
propaganda wave spread, immediately after the 
Revolution, to divide the people, to divide the 
Revolutionary army, and demoralize the civil 
service. It failed, because the people already 
had confidence in their revolutionary leadership; 
of course a strong programme of political education 
of the masses had tc be mounted by the Revolutionary 
Government. 
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c) economic acts of agression used by imperialism included 
trade boyc tts and embargoes which could cripple the economy. 
Cuba was economically dependent on the export of Sugar to the 
TJ.S.market, for almost a hundred years. The Cuban sugar 
quota was given to other Latin American countries which were 
loyal to imperialism. The Cuban economy could have collapsed 
from that one measure alone. The U.S.A. was the major supp¬ 
lier of machinery end spare parts for Cuba. The spare parts 
supply was cut off. This could have brought the Cuban industry 
to x±± a total standstill. Petrol delivery was also cut off. 
There was a TJ.S. blockade or ban on trade with Cuba. 

If the Soviet Union had not taken care of all 
these problems, Cuba would have collapsed. Only when one 
studies this feature one realises how impossible it is to 
have a socialist revolution without the aid cf the Soviet 
Union. That country took care of the market for the Sugar 
and helped with the supply of new equipment as well as spare 
parts and maintenance of the old wherever possible. They 
also supplied the oil and monetary credit necessary. 

d) The U.S.A. threw open its doors to as many Cuban refugees 
as wanted to emigrate, thus draining away a very large number 
of doctors and engineers and other technicians, architechts, 
teachers, and other professionals from Cuba, again dealing 

a big blow to the machinery of production in that impoverished 
country. Fidel was too proud to impose any restrictions on 
emigration. He said that those who did not want to cooperate 
in the task of socialist construction could go - and many went. 

e) The C.I.A. began organizing several coxmter-revolutionary 
groups within every province cf the country for subversion and 
sabotage. A pseudo -revolutionary movement was paid and 
organized by the C.I.A. operating out of the Escambray moun¬ 
tains, in imitation of Castro's revolutionary group which 
operated from the Sierra Maestra. The U.S.A. openly supplied 
then by air and Sea. This counter-revolutionary group 
killed young boys engaged in literacy work and teachers sent 
to the villages. Finally the people rounded them up and 
routed them. 

f) The mercenary attack of the Bay of Pigs was then organized 
by the Kennedy regime. On April 15, 1961, U.S. aircraft bear¬ 
ing Cuban emblems attacked Cuba and their mercenary troops 
landed on the Playa Giron. They sought to set up a provisional 
Government. It was again the people that routed then and 
drove them out. 
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The Cuban Missile Crisis. 


It was in this context that Fidel felt it nece¬ 
ssary to get ready for a U.S. attack on Cuba, in the style of Vietnam. 
Cuba could not, by herself withstand such an attack no more than 
Vietnam could do so without substantial Soviet Aid. 

This led to the signing of the Cuba-U.S.S.R., 
agreement leading to the placing of Soviet warheads on Cuban territory 
It was a sovereign decision of the Cuban people to sign this agreement 
and were it not for that agreement, Cuba would have been another 
Vietnam, or another Puerto Rico. This led to the so-called Cuban 
Missile Crisis between U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. The U.S.S.R. agreed to 
remove their warheads from Cuban soil on condition that U.S.A, would 
not invade Cuba. It was the momentous and historic decision to plot. 
Soviet warheads on Cuban soil that saved Cuba from a U.S. invasion. 

The U.S. continued to harrass Cuba with little 
pirate attackson the Cuban Coast, but the heroic Cubans were able to 
refulse such attacks. 


The C.I.A. then organized innumerable plots to 
assassinate Cuban leaders. The Cuban Government had organized an 
excellent security force which could foil these attempts. 

Economic Measures. 


As the intensity of U.S. sponsored counter 
revolutionary activities became greater, the Revolution set itself to 
socialist economic reconstruction with determination and courage. 

The following measures could be specially mentioned. 

a) the organization of people-based (not bureaucratic) nation;:, 
national revolutionary organizations: e.g. the National Revolu¬ 
tionary Militia (October 26 , 1959), Committees for the Defence 
of the Revolution (September 28, i960) 

b) the nationalization of major industries and means of 

production - e.g. oil refineries, telephones, 3& U.S. 
owned Sugar mills (August 6, i960), all banks and 305 
big economic enterprises (October 13, i960) 

c) legislation for social reform to release the burden on 
poor (e.g. Urban Reform Law - October 14, i960) 
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d) Scientific organization of labour and wages in 
Industry and Farming. 

The Heroic Literacy Compaign. 


Cuba's most brilliant and herculease achieve¬ 
ment was the wiping out a illiteracy in one year. We in India have 
much to learn from this campaign. When Fidel Castro announced in 
the U.N. General Assembly that the people of Cuba would ’wipe out 
illiteracy in a few months, the nations laugh&d. When it was actually 
achieved less than a year later, the world press suppressed the 
brilliance of this herculean effort and achievement. 

1961 was the year of Literacy in Cuba. The 
Cubans did it themselves without much help from outside. The only 
outside help they got was from China, ±ks and Fidel Castro insists that 
everybody should acknowledge this help - in the form of thousands of 
Chinese made petro-max lamp>s which were widely used in the campaign. 

The Lamp became the symbol of the campaign. 

Each province offered a certain number of boys and girls to be vclun- 
t»ers in the campaign. From the province of Havana alone 36,673 
youngsters offered themselves as volunteers. But in the province 
around the capital only 2880 volunteers were needed. The Oriente 
province, where literacy was lowest, the province offered 32,758 
volunteer hoys and girls, but the work in that province took 65 , 574 - 
volunteers. 

Altogether there were 105, 664 volunteer boys 
and girls and 125,522 popular teachers (mostly untrained) 13,610 
workers and 34>814 teachers engaged in the campaign - a total force 
of 270,000. Of the 105,664 boys and girls some 10,000 were unable 
to carry on. When the campaign ended there were still 95>777 boys 
and girls in the Courado Benitez Brigade. 

The whole operation was organized as a military 
operation. There was one teacher's manual and one pupil's manual, 
as well as lamps, blackboards and other equipment. When the work in 
a village was finished, often in a matter of 6 to 7 months, the brigade 
put up a flag - "territory liberated from illiteracy" (territorio 
4 libre de analfabetismo). The girls were usually more hard working 
{than the boys, and more productive ", they knew much better how to 
* handle the villagers with respect and sensitivity. 


• • • • 
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The peculation in Cuba in 1961 was around 7 million. 
About 25 io were illiterate i.e. about 1.75 million. At the end of the 
campaign illiteracy was reduced to 5*9$ . These consisted of some 
very old people, some deaf and dumb or insane, some with retarded 
minds, and some 25*000 Haitians who spoke no Sapnish but a kind of 
French patois. Now in Cuba education up to Sixth Grade in compulsory 
and provided. 


It was a nation-wide campaign. donen 1 s organization 
Trade Unions, Ministry of Education, Ministry of Revolutionary Armed 
Forces, the National Association of Cuban Small Farmers, Association 
of Rebel Youth, (later Young Communist Leaguil) the Organisation for 
Revolutionary Integration (later the Communist Party of Cuba) the 
CommiittO^s for the Defence of the Revolution, all cooperated. 

In the beginning there were many problems. Illi¬ 
terate whites refused to be taught by blacks. Peasants made excuses 
like "I can ? t see". The campaign set up optometic units and provided 
glasses for those who claimed that they could not see. 200,000 eye¬ 
glasses were distributed. Each village, as they finished the campa¬ 
ign, wrote a collective letter to Fidel Castro. 

There were more serious problems - especially from 
reactionaries. During the Bay of Pigs invasion the mercanaries atta¬ 
cked also the literacy campaign. In the Museum of Literacy you can 
still see the blackboard used the Playa Giron - riddled with bullets. 

Even a peaqeful literacy campaign had its roll of 
martyrs. Conrado Benitez, a young boy of 16 was assassinated by the 
reactionaries. Another boy Delfin Sen was killed. Manuel Ascunce, 
a 16 year old boy and Pedro Lantigua were hanged by counter-revolutionaries 4 
Leonte Guerra - Castillas was stabled 40 times before he was hanged. 
Altogether there were 41 casualties - killed or died in accident or 
sickness. 

When the educating brigades marched back in triumph 
to Havana they were received by Fidel. They asked for no reward or 
recognition. They said, "Fide, we have done what you asked us to do. 

Now tell us what we should do next". It was an inspiring hour. Fidel 
told them "I want you to go home. When you get home, send me a 
telegram and say what you would like to do next". 
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Many said they w .uld like to build schools for those 
who had been made literate. Construction brigades were organized an:' 
school construction began. By next year (1980) it is hoped that 
everybody would have completed at least a sixth grade education. Pea¬ 
sants and workers' adult education campaigns -were also organized as a 
follow-up programme. 


The literacy campaign of 1961 started something. The 
revolutionary fervour generated by that campaign is still going strong. 
It was that fervour that united all revolutionary forces, under the 
guidance of the Marxist - Leninist Party, and put an end to all liberal- 
bourgeois deviation. 


The Organisation of the Economy . 

It was after 1961 that Fidel and his team could set 
themselves to the social and economic reorganization of labour. On 
October 3rd, 1963, a new Agrarian Reform Law was enacted. All fame 
larger than 67 hectares were nationalized. "JOfo of the land thus 
became the common property of the people, and the remaining 3°^ was 
encouraged to farm on a collective basis. 

Sugar, the main crop received a lot of scientific . 
technical attention. They set a target of 10 million tons of sug ? 
by 1970| it could not be reached; there were many hitches about avail¬ 
ability of labour, machanization of harvesting etc. 

Economic growth in general was slow in rising. 196 . 1 - 
1965 it grew at the rate of 1 . 9^6 a year. 1966-1970 the rate was 
5 . 9 $ a year. 1971-1975 it reached the phenomenal rare of 10/6 a year. 
In the 1975-1980 period it will necessarily be less, for a 10 70 growth 
rate is impossible to sustain over a long period. 

Cuba is poor in natural resources. They have no 
coal deposits, no large quantity of oil, not enough sources of hydro¬ 
electric power; the iron ore available is of the laterite type and the 
technology for extraction is yet to be fully developed. 

Steel and Petrochemicals are the necessary bases of 
modern industry. In both Cuba is mnfortunately deficient. ITickel 
is available. Large investments are necessary for extraction and 
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markets have to be found. Management personnel is in short supply, 
the best trained elements having emigrated in the sixties. 

Despite these serious handicaps, Cuba has some grea 
achievments to record in managing her economy. The following figures 
give some ideas 


1958 

1975 

Oil refining 

3.6 mill.tons 

5.9 million 

Electric Power 

2558 mill.kwh. 

6500 mill. 

Steel 

24,000 tons, 

240,000 tons. 

Fertilize 

195,000 tons 

1 ,002,000 tons 

Cement 

743,000 tons 

2 million tons 

Wheat Flour 

190,000 tons 

510,000 tons 

Tractors 

9,000 

54,000 

Irrigation 

160,000 hectares 

580,000 hectares. 


Nickel output doubled in the 17 years from 1958. 
Paper and Cardboard output increased 150$, Textiles also 15$ increase. 
Footwear 200$. Fish Catch increased 500$. Citrus crops 800$, egg 
production 500 $, 17,000 kilometers of roads and highways were const¬ 
ructed. 

These are not inconsiderable achievements. But 
the main achievements of Cuba, according to my personal thinking is 
in the task of socio-economic organization. 

Organtzation of Production and Elimination of 
Unemployment. 

In 1958, one-third of the working population was 
unemployed. ?he population was 6.7 million, the number of unemployed 
700,000. 45 $,. of unemployment was in rural areas. This is very 
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similar to our situation in India, except that our rural unemployment i 
possibly greater. Me have more than 8 million registered unemployed 
of whom at least three million have a secondary education. As percen¬ 
tage of total work force perhaps our unemployment problem is smaller 
than that of Cuba in 1958. About 10 fo of the total population of Cuba 
was unemployed then. About 2 j$> of our total population is unemplyed 
now. 

What did the Cubans do to wipe out unemployment? 

First they concentrated on increasing agricultural 
production, construction, and industrial production. Second they 
gave a big boost to the services sector - in education, public health 
and social services. Third was defence, and the personnel employed 
in military forces participate in all the sector of production - agri¬ 
culture, industry, construction and social services. Fourth, as the 
situation began changing, and there was a dearth wf workers women were 
employed on a large scale in the production and services effort. Then 
even prisoners were recruited as fully paid labour force. 

Labour was invested with new dignity by example on 
the part leaders and social education of the masses. Reform of the 
wage structure was important. 


The wages in 1962 were as follows 
(Calculated at Rs.10/- to the jieso) 


Rs. 

i. 

80 

an 

hour 


'.09$ 

Rs. 

i. 

30 

to 

3.90 

It 

7.17$ 

Rs. 

4. 

00 

to 

Rs.5.20 » 

35.97$ 

Rs. 

5. 

30 

to 

Rs. 7. 

00 " 

29.74$ 

Rs. 

n 

.10 

to 

Rs. 9. 

60 " 

19.7 $ 

Rs. 

9. 

70 

to 

12.20 

It 

5.39$ 

Rs. 

12 

:.2C 

) tc 

■ 17.3C 

1 " 

1.8 $ 

above 

Rs. 

17. 

40 an 

hour 

.14$ 


4 

100 . 00 $ 

- 

People work different number of hours - from 
6 hours a day in nines and some chemical plants to 10 hours a day 
in the construction industry. 
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Today the wages have both increased and levelled 
out. The Sugar-cane cutters, who got very low wages before the 
revolution, have had their wages doubled; they are also now provided 
with employment throughout the year whereas previously they were sea¬ 
sonal workers. The teachers of the country volutarily agreed to have 
their salaries reduced by half. But subsequently their salaries were 
increased. The average monthly salary in 1976 'was Rs. 1360. This 
was a 21 $ increase over 1970 # 


Salaries and wages are now standardized in 14 cate¬ 
gories, according to the degree of skill and training required. Addi¬ 
tional bonuses are given for difficult conditions of work (e.g. mines) 
An average nine worker today gets Rs. 819#60 as salary and Rs. 750/- 
as bonus. Category 8 - the middle one of the 14 categories, has 
Fondary workers, carpenters, general mechanics, welders, masons, plum- 
nbers etc. Their salary varies from Rs. 177^ to Rs. 2500 a month# 
Technicians with University training get about Rs. 2500 to 2750 (engi¬ 
neers, economists, senior accountants etc.) A doctor gets about 
3500 ; a specialist Rs. 4000, a University Professor Rs. 4500. 

The minimum wage in now Rs. 26.40 a day and is to b 
raised to Rs. 34*40. 

Expenses are low. Housing is subsidized and Gov i\\ 
ment owned. You pay 6 to 10$ of one persons 1 salary for rent; but 
after living for 20 years in a house; you stop paying rent. The matu¬ 
rity thus do not pay any rent at all. 

Heilth services are free; so is education. There 
are day-care centres everywhere; you can leave your children there 
if father and mother both want to work. Sports facilities are free - 
so are funeral services. Maternity Care is provided free. Men 
retire ^t 60, women at 55* All are guaranteed a pension for life. 

When a man dies his wife and children get a pension until they are 
employed. University students get a subsidy from Government of 
Rs. 2000/- a month. Working mothers get 6 weeks leave before giving 
birth and r 6 ( week9~after - on full pay. 


as followss 


In 1975 there was a 3 million work force divided 
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Agricultural 

975,000 

Industrial 

472,000 

Construction 

208,000 

Transport 

184,000 

Commerce 

251,000 

Communications 

24,000 

Services 

900,000 


3 , 014,000 


By 1966 unenp'loynent was eliminated. Today 
there is something of a labour shortage. Housing projects have moved 
the labour force to rural areas, and the villages are now flourishing 
with activity. 

There is a Committee for the Scientific Organi¬ 
zation of Labour. Most labour is now organized on a piece-work 
basis, wages based on out-put rates. 

Average monthly income of a family unit in Cuba 
is Rs. 2030. Half the Cuban familieis have only one member working. 
30 $ of the families have two working. 12 $ have 3 « 8 $ families have 

4 earning members. 

Workers are organized in Trade Unions. The 
Central Organization of Cuban Trade Unions had a membership of over 
2 million in 1975* The Trade Unions exist, not to bargain for 
higher wages, as they would in a Capitalist society, but to increase 
production, to improve quality, to mobilize the people for socially 
useful work, and to improve the mind and living conditions of the 
workers. The trade unions help in the organization of mini-brigades 
for construction projects (schools, day-care centres, public-owned 
factories etc). There were 1159 mini-brigades for construction in 
1975, with over 27,000 workers. 

Outstanding workers are honoured as National 
Heroes of Labour. This title is given to the best workers in 34 
different fields each year. 


* * * * 
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The workers participate in the discussions about 
national plans goals and objectives for the nation etc. I had several 
conversations (through an interpreter) with several workers in diffe¬ 
rent factories. I was impressed by their level of awareness and their 
commitment to socialist construction. 

The workers and peasants thus form the bulwark of 
the national economic effort. I have visited several construction 
projects, factories, and other places of labour. What impressed me 
was that they were all concerned more about what they could do for 
the Cuban people than about what Cuba could do for each one personally. 

I had'only limited direct contact with the 
Peasants' organization MAP (National Association of Small Farmers), 
but there too the achievement is impressive. It had a membership of 
about 240,000 (1975) grouped in 6l62 small farmers' units. Of these 
162,126 owned their own farms, and the others are their family members. 

The organization exists to increase production 
in the agricultural field, and to make farming a socially cooperative 
activity. Cuba has only 8 nilliTwft. hectares of arable land, and the 
area is, if anything, likely to be re<h**©<i» as economic development 
advances. The population is increasing and 'ttn* land per capita is 

decreasing. In 1958> it was I.O 4 hectares per capita. In 1975 it 
became 0.^6 (one hectare is about 10,000 sq. metres or more iK/in two 
acres). We in India have only 160 million hectares of arable land £or 
our 700 million people. That is about 0.25 hectares per capita. 

The Cubans ought to be able to become self- 
sufficient in food. Cooperative farming and public sector farming 
are fairly efficient in Cuba today. I visited a "genetic dairy farm" 
near Giron, where cows are bred in such a way as to combine maximum 
yield of milk and maximum resistance to tropical conditions the 

same time. 

Both in Agriculture and in Industry, the work 
has been so organized as to promote both maximum efficiency and a 
high degree of social commitment on the part of workers and farmers. 
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The Health Care and Delivery System# 


Cuba ! s health delivery system is reputed t. he 
one of the world’s best. Before the revolution 6 l ( /o of the beds avail¬ 
able in the country were in Havana, and one had to have a politician’s 
recommendation to get a bed. Health was the money-maker ’s racket. 
Doctors and pharmacists, manufactures of medicines and builders of 
hospitals conspired to fleece the people. 7 Oji of the drug market 

in U.S. hands. 

Mental hospitals were even worse than in any 
country. Up to 15 patients died in one large mental hospital every 
day. Bacillary dysentery and malnutrition was endemic even among hos¬ 
pital patients. 

I visited this mental hospital just outside Havana 
near the airport, which today is truly impressive. It has 35^0 beds or 
places on a 330 - acre campus. Directed by a psychiatrist who is al:o 
a Major in the Reyolutionary Militia, the main emphasis is on occupa¬ 
tional therapy. They have factories, workshops, farms, chicken- 

farms and everything else connected with a normal community. 

Patients are in wards with about 140 places - at 
least 100 are always occupied. The patients are not enclosed or 
locked in, but the beds are in open cubicles with 6 patients in each, 
one of whom is always an improved patient who looks after the five 
others as well. The nurse has no uniform, and cannot be distin¬ 
guished from the patients by dress. There are 1700 workers in the 
hospital 5 they eat the same food as the patients. The patients can 
walk about freely on campus 5 they make their own beds; clean the 
wards; do the gardening; improved patients help in the kitchen and in 
the laundry. 

The patients participate in national sports; I 
saw dozens of national trophies the patients had won. Their orchestra 
is one of the finest amateur orchestras in the country and Havana people 
flocks to the Hospital to listen to their music and ^inging. They 
have a theatre and a 5000 seat open air stadium. 

The patients run a first class chicken farm with 
35,000 birds. They are divided in 7 coupes of 5000 chicken each> 

4 parients being in charge of each coupe. 
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The psychiatri® hospital has a budget of 6 nillion 
pesos a year (60 nillion rupees), but they produce saleable and con¬ 
sumer goods worth 2 nillion pesos a year (20 nillion rupees) 


What is even nore inpressive is the achievement in 

public health and rural health delivery. 56 rural hospitals and 

118 dispensaries/constructed by the revolutionary Government; all 

doctors are required to serve for two years in a rural area. 336 

were 

modern polyclinics with preventive and curative facilities/established. 


In 1959, 3000 of Cuba's 6000 doctors had emigrated. 
Now Cuba has 10,000 well-trained doctors. In addition 500 nurses 
graduate every year; 2000 nurses aids. About 60,000 intermediate level 
medical workers and technicians were trained after the revolution. 


They have now eradicated diseases. Polio in 1963 
(previously about disablement or death to about 300 a year); Malaria 
(previously 3000 cases a year) in 1968; Diphtheria in 1971* 

9 r J ( fo cf childbirths now take place in maternity hos¬ 
pitals. Each expecting mother gets an average of 8-g- medical exami¬ 
nation. 

Medical services are completely free; i40,000 hen;t 
workers now serve the people. 


Small wonder then that the World Health Organization 
regularly sends visiting teams from all countries to Cuba to study the 
model health cape system that this small country has built up. 


Education and Child Care. 


The central importance given to education in Cuba 
in symbolized in the fact that 69 military garrisons were turned into 
schools, accommodating 40,000 children. 

The revolution launched an impressive adult education 
programme. 3000 volunteer teachers organized themselves, tc go into 
the nourPtain's- and rural areas to teach the people. The Prank Pais 
Vanguard Teachers' Brigade and the Ana Betancourt Educational Plan 
took care of the education of several hundred thousand adults including 
150,000 peasant women. 
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Basic education and on-the-job schooling took 
care of workers f education, and by raising their technical qualifications 
boosted their productivity. 

The combination of work and study, ouch talked 
about but seldom successfully implemented in India, is another of 
Cuba f s significant achievements. In 1962, several thousands of 
scholarship students were sent into the mountains to pick coffee. 

Later, by 1969 work-experience became an integral part of education 
in all schools. 

Today there are more than 3 million students 
in Cuba (about 800,000 before the revolution). 100$ of the children 
between 6 and 12 are now attending school. There are 620,000 board¬ 
ing and semi-boarding scholarships. 83,000 students are in higher 
education, 50 $ of who m are actual workers. 


By 1980, the enrolment will be 4 million. 

Almost half a million are in boarding schools or semi-boarding schools. 
The state takes them on educational trips. It is hoped to make edu¬ 
cation compulsory up to the 9 th grade. 


I visited the Lenin School, which is indeed a 
show-piece, inaugurated on 31st January 1974 by Brezhnew and Fidel. 
It has 6 grades - to 12th. Students number 4500* All are 

resident. Enormous recreation facilities are provided - 2 Olympic 
swimming pools, courts for Basket-ball, Volly-ball and Foot-ball* 
They have a 52 hecture farm or orchard, and 62 hectares of a Citrus- 
fruits plantation. 


Every student has to do 2-J- hours of physical 
work daily from Monday to Friday. Some work in the Orchard and the 
Citrus Plantation. 75$ are engaged in industrial production. They 
have a battery cell factory, a transistor radio assmebly plant, a 

calculator factory,, a regular radio factory, a factory for antennae oi 
/televison sets,, an electronic L . . « . ,io, 

/computer assmebly plant, and a sports equipment factory. btuaenrs aioi.- 


take care of the cleaning and maintanence of the enormous school 
buildings and dormitiries. The campus is huge - 3^0,000 square 
metres. Students maintain the whole thing. 
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There are 7 schools like this in the country; they 
train the nation*s professional leadership. About 5^00 apply for 
admission to the Havana School each year. The best 750 are chosen. 
One has to have an average of 85 °/o marks in the last three grades of 
primary school to get in. The purpose of the school is to develop 
good leaders in science and technology, in the professions, and in 
culture. The students learn their academic subjects at great depth 
have also facilities for training in sports, dance, drama, music, 
painting, sculpture etc. 


Even more impressive for me was the Pioneer City 
of Jose Marti - near Havana. It has begun to function only in 1976 
at full strength - i.e. facilities for 21,000 children, living in 
927 houses. 

This is where young student cone for a week of 
special training, usually in July - August. During September to May, 
the young pioneers come for 15 days. A whole school cones - teachers, 
staff and students of 1st to 9th grades* Classes go on in the pioneer 
city with the same teachers as back home. 

The city has its own sports fields, farms, .poly¬ 
clinics, swimming beaches. Students organize their own life - about 
40 to 50 in each house. They can have a s ecial house for diabetic 
children, with diabetic food and medical helj). They make their own 
breakfast. The main meals are taken in 19 dinning rooms supplied 
from a central kitchen. 

Here the child is given an atmosphere that 
fosters creativity and the spirit of cooperation. Here they learn 
to think in national and international terms and to become creative 
leaders. 


The success of this educational effort is what 
gives hope about the Cuba 6f tomorrow. 

There are no orphanages - orphians are immedia 
tely absorbed into homes. 652 Day Cure centres care, for little 
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children, so that sone 50,000 working mothers are free from worry. By 
1980 these numbers are expected to double. 

Everywhere I went I saw children happy and full 
enthusiasm, maturity and a sense of responsibility, willing to do ha._\. 
work, yet very pleasant and friendly. This phenomenon alone gives mo 
immense hope for the future of Cuba. 

Conclusion . 

One could speak ethusiastically about several 
other measures - social security schemes, sports facilities, the judi¬ 
cial system, peoples 1 organizations, the organization of the armed 
forces, the Young Communist League, the Young Pioneers - from all of 
which we in India have much to learn. We should start now. We 

should stop the Indian habit of making excuses for doing nothing. The 
misery of our millions must end - soon. 



What is happening in Eastern Europe? 

(Outline for discussion) 

Three questions are interconnected: 

a. What is happening in the Soviet Union; 

b. What has happened in the eight East European Countries; 

Poland, Hungary, Czcehoslovakia, G.D.R., Bulgaria and 

Romania, and also in Yugoslavia and Albania. 

c. What is happening in Kashmir. 

1. a. In the So v i.et Union. Prime Minister Ryzhkov analyzes th< 
voting pattern as follows: 

Out of 2200 deputies 
400 consistently voting conservative 
another 400 consistently voting radical 

1400 gravitating one way or other depending on the 
issue'radical reformists unable to get more than 
850 votes on most important issues. 

b. A Moscow poll of 922 residents from all strata voted 
as follows. Moscow News. Jan 14, 1990. 


1. 

Has economic position 

improved? Yes 

- 4% 



unchanged 

-11% 



worse 

- 82% 



undecided 

- 3% 

2 . 

Your own position : 

improved 

: 24% 



worse 

: 33% 



unchanged 

: 41% 



undecided 

: 2% 


3. 71% voted perestroika policy is right but that 

face should be faster. 




4 . 

Reactions to 

key ideas. 

positive 

negative 

undecided 


Competition 


74% 

10% 

16% 


Profit 


53% 

28% 

19% 


Planning 


42% 

42% 

16% 


Socialism 


61% 

17% 

22% 


Communism 


37% 

30% 

33% 


Capitalism 


34% 

38% 

28% 

5. 

Do you think 

Gorbachev’s 

policy will succeed 

during 


next five years ? 

yes 26% no 14% undecided 9% 
more yes than no. 31% more no than yes 19% 

The Market is now mainly responsible for shortage of 
consumer goods in the shops. How ? What are the other 
reasons? 

What is the connection between E. Europe and Kashmir? 

Will Socialism survive in E. Europe and the World? 
some idle prophecies - The Fukuyama article. 

The consumer Fetishism that prevails in Europe, 
vs. Socialist Humanism. 

Under Socialist Theory, changes are happening in: 

1. Ontology - Epistemology 

Scientific - Materialist - Refiectionist - Labourist. 

2. Class struggle 

3. Profit motive 

4. Role of Market vs central planning 

5. Property relations and people’s ownership of the 
means of production. 

6. appropriation of surplus value as essence of 
Capitalism - Exploitation. 



7. Co-existence of different systems within each economy. 

8. The use of violence 

9. Democracy and Human Rights - Social or personal 

10. New understanding of Scientific - Technological 
progress. 

11. Labour Theory of Value and Human Becoming. 

12. Culture - New Appreciation for pre-working class 
culture. 

13. Role of Party and Management of the economy 

14. Checks and Balances for Party Power- People's 
Deputies and Supreme Soviet. 

15. Multi-party system. 

I 'o • jw • 

Can a coup take place in USSR now? 

The strength and wisdom witfjwhich Separatism and lack of 
goods can be handled by present administration would be 
decisive. Peoples* distrust of farty and Army important 
factor . 

Achievements of 70 years of socialism. 

a. Dignity of Labour - even in capitalism. 

b. Two-third World Emancipation and transition from 
political colonialism to neo-colonialism. 

c. Acceptance of idea of social justice even by 
Capitalist Societies. 

d. Resistance to Fascism and Imperialism. Bulwark 
against Pa^ Americana 

e. Full Employment societies. 

f. Access to Education and Health etc. 

What will happen to Yalta Socialism? 

Will it survive as a minority and merge with Euro¬ 
communism (Italy - France, Especially Gramsci, later 
Sartre) ? 

At least two forms of a new socialism are likely to 
arise - one in affluent Europe and another in Two-"** 
third World, not dependent on Moscow or Beijing. 
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EL SALVADOR 


Another Vietnam?? 


The United States is becoming more and more deeply involved economically, 
politically and militarily in what has been variously described as the revolution 
or civil war in the Central American nation of El Salvador. 

Since the struggle is one which pits the vast majority of the people against 
a .government that^i| supported only by the military; a small, but very powerful 
landed oligarchy; small group of big businessmen; and since this government has 
been repeaxedly cited by the United Nations, by Amnesty International (a private, 
Nobel Peace Prize winning organization, accredited to the United Nations), by an 
American Ecumenical Delegation, and even by a U.S. Congressional investigatory 
delegation as responsible for "a massive and widespread program of bloody repres-' 
sion which has left tens of thousands dead and many mutilated," it seems most 
accurate to view this as a revolution. 

According., to a remarkable study ("A Dissent Paper - Washington’s Secret War 
in Central America") done by staff members of the Department of Defense, the C.I.A., 
and the State Department'(which is cited in some detail on page 1^), the U.S. is 
already deeply involved with and committed to this unpopular government, and even 
more frightening, is apparently committed to militarily support this government 
by directly intervening if all else fails. We are already supplying milions of 
dollars worth of military equipment. We already have "military advisors" on the 
scene (as we did in the early stages of Vietnam). We are deeply involved in the 
implementation of a "land reform" program designed and managed by the same persons 
who designed and implemented the infamous and disasterous Phoenix land reform 
operation in Vietnam. Our government has already begin a program of what this 
government report characterizes as "gross misrepresentations" to mislead the 
American public into supporting such am intervention. 

REMEMBER - WE'VE BEEN LIED TO BY OUR GOVERNMENT 3EF0RE! ! 

Many times in the past' the American people have been lied to by our govern¬ 
ment and newspapers about events in foreign countries and our government's role 
in those events. 

Historians tell us about the outright manipulation of the American people in 
the days leading up to the Spanish American War. More recently we have found out, 
after the fact, that much of the "evidence" given to us by our government about 
Vietnam, before and during the war, and about the Dthnunican Republic before and 
during our invasion there in 1965 were simply false, and were known to be false 
by our government when they told us. We have sworn Congressional testimony and 
the government's own records , for example, in the famous Peniagor Papers, confirming 
the fact that we have been systematically lied to. 

THIS TIME, LET US NOT WAIT UNTIL AFTER WE ARE INVOLVED IN A WAR TO FIND OUT 
WHAT REALLY IS HAPPENING. 

We need NOW, to come to understand the history of El Salvador- so that we 

can not be misled the way we were about Vietnam, In the case of Vietnam, it 

was not until after the U.S. was deeply involved in the war that the American people 

learned about our long involvement, directly and through the French, with a suc¬ 
cession of efforts to prevent the emergence of a popular government, that we learned 
about the decades of struggle of the people there to constitute a popular, democratic 





government, or that we learned about the systematic attempts by our government 
to lie to and mislead us. 

This time, thanks to the efforts of the staff members of our government who 
had the courage to write and release the "Dissent Paper", and thanks to. the courage 
and determination of the church leaders from the U.S. Catholic Conference, the 
National Council of Churches and the American Friends Service Committee and the 
U.S. Congressional investigating team, both of which conducted on the scene investi¬ 
gations and issued reports of their findings, (see pages Hand 19 respectively) the 
American people have been alerted to what is happening in El Salvador now, and to 
what our government is planning there. 

Th,is time we already have persons scattered throughout our universities and 
in private research groups, and in our church organizations who are knowledgeble 
about the true history of El Salvador and our involvement there. This time, through 
the large Latin American community in the United States, we already have good 
contacts with people in El Salvador*wnom we can get a stream of first hand infor¬ 
mation against which to test what our government tells us. This time we have no 
excuses for not knowing before we intervene militarily (at least before we inter¬ 
vene any further militarily ) what has happened and is happening. 

Therefore, members of the Yellow Springs, Ohio chapter of the Committee In 
Solidarity with the People of El Salvador (CISPES) have prepared this Outline 
History of El Salvador, to consolidate in one document much of the information 
necessary to gain, at least, an elementary background of both historical and 
recent events there. The information contained in this report has been taken 
from the various documents cited, plus from a variety of studies by the North 
American Congress of Latin America , other CISPES documents, and newspapers inclu¬ 
ding the Guardian , In These Times , New York Times , Washington Post and others. 

For more information; write to CISPES," 2^7 Xenia Avenue, Yellow Springs, Ohio ^5387 
or call (513) 767-9^^. At night, or if there is no answer, call (513) 767-7070. 



AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF EL SALVADOR 


Mid 1800's: The commercial lands (ejidos) which had been used by peasants to 

grow food for their own consumption are expropriated by government 
decree and consolidated into large farms (fincas) ^specially in 
the Western highlands, to grow coffee. The replacement of subsis- 
' tence farming with export crops, especially coffee, is controlled 
by "Fourteen Families", the core of the emerging SI Salvador 
oligarchy. 

Early 1900's: U.3. and British capital, in cooperation with El Salvador's oligarchy, 

develop infrastructure to get export crops-coffee, and later sugar 
cane and cotton - to market, 

1912: National Guard was created in order to repress rural uprisings. 

1920: The Regional Federation of Salvadorean Workers (FRTS), a working 

class movement, was formed. This organization also agitated for 
the creation of a worker-peasant alliance. 

1925 • Agustin Farabundo Marti helped found the Central American Socialist 

Party. 

1928: FRTS won the 8 hour day along with the right to unionize urban 

workers. It is important to note however, that farmworker unions 
remain illegal to this day (except for one American sponsored farm¬ 
worker union), 

1928: Marti joined Sandino in Nicaragua's revolutionary struggle. 

1930 - Salvadorean Communist Party (PCS) was formed, uniting leaders of 

many of the local unions of the FRTS. In addition, a major focus 
of the PCS's organizing was in the coffee growing areas in western 
El Salvador, among the PIpil and Hauhautl Indians who had led the 
earlier straggle against the Spanish. 

19305 May Day 1930» 80,000 workers and peasants marched into San Salvador- 

demanding minimum wage for farmworkers and relief centers for the 
unemployed. Already at this time strikes and armed battles with the 
National Guard were a regular occurence in the rural areas. 


THE FIRST MILITARY COUP AND THE BEGINNING OF 50 YEARS OF MILITARY RULE 


1931: Arturo Aranjo was elected President of El Salvador, but was 

deposed by the military led by Vice president General Martinez 

The oligarchy gives the mandate to the Military to rule El Salvador 

1932: The Crushing of a Rebellion and the "Massacre" 


Military Government refuses to allow the seating of PCS candidates 
who win in municipal and legislative elections. Response of the PCS: 
a call for uprising, simultaneously in the cities, countryside and 
military garrisons. 



-Three days before the uprising, Marti and other leaders were arrested. 

Because of a communications breakdown, Salvadorean natives - peasants and 
farmworkers - nevertheless marched into the cities as originally planned 
Virtually ’unarmed, the rebels could riot defend themselves against the 
reaction of Martinez 5 army. As a result 4,000 were killed and the uprising 
wholly crushed. 

-Then, as a lesson to any who in the future might consider rebellion, 

the Army began what came to be known as the "Matanza" -the massacre.- 
Within the first few weeks the Army and the paramilitary forces organized 
by the large landowners killed over 30,000 people, Peasant leaders were 
hung in the town squares, the bodies left dangling for days to make the 
point. Persons with Indian features were lined up in groups of 50 and shot 
down by firing squads. By the time the Matanza was over 4 % 0 f the entirs 
population had been killed, the PCS was liquidated, the FRTS annihilated 
and the indian population, to avoid genocide, was forced to abandon their 
native dress, language, and cultural activities, 

Martinez ruled for 13 years. His policies . prohibited industrialization 
which would put pressure on the artisans and their craft industries and 
provide a basis for a new worker-peasant alliance, 

0 f s: Martinez's government expropriates peasant lands in coastal lowlands to 
create large cotton plantations controlled by a few powerful families. 
Cotton exports, expecially those to Japan, help the oligarchy to withstand 
weakened coffee market in 1930“^5* 

Democratic Sector within the military lauched a coup d'etat. The coup 
was crushed but the masses were not. Martinez was forced from power, but 
the military continued to rule. 

-There is a split within the oligarchy. One sector wanted to diversify 

the economy, the other one wanted to keep the status quo and retain its 
power based on the land alone. The modernizers won, under the condition 
that there would be no agrarian reform. 

■0’s: This is a period of major economic transformation-: 

-A new coalition is formed of the military, technocrats and a tiny 

industrial bourgeoisie, with part of the coffee oligarchy, 

-Martinez's anti-industrial laws are abolished. 

- U.3. manufacturing investments begin, El Salvador becomes not only an 

exporter of agricultural goods, but also a source of cheap labor. 

THE 35GTHHING OF THE POLICY OF REFORM WITH REPRESSION 


Colonel Oscar Osorio becomes president in fraudulent elections and initiates 
the policy of reform and repression. The continued repression of all 
popular movements is viewed by the ruling coalition of military and 
oligarchy as a necessary complement to the reforms which are intended to: 

-induce economic modernization « 

-rationalize an otherwise archaic society 

-produce a modest fascade of democracy. 



PRUD (Revolutionary Party of Democratic Unity) is formed as the official 
party of the coalition of military and the emerging bourgeoisie who want 
modernization. Its program resulted in 

-the legalization of industriad, unions carefully controlled by the 

government, 


-the establishment of a minimum and tightly controlled social security 

system. 

-the allowance of moderate criticism of El Salvadorean society during 

elections, 

-the retention by PRUDof the privilege of counting the ballots, thereby 

guaranteeing PRUD election victories, 

-the growth of the Salvadorean economy, and the development of small 

middle and working classes in the cities, (But it did virtually nothing 
to improve the conditions of the majority of the people who contined to 
live in the country side.) 

-the continued use of military repression as the best method to main¬ 
tain political stability, that is, the continued control by the military- 
oligarchy coalition. 


The Central American Common Market (CACM) is formed with support from the 
U.S. This provided a "free trade zone" in El Salvador, Guatemala, 

Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica in which goods, capital*, and people 
could flow freely. 

The U.S. viewed this as providing the necessary political infra¬ 
structure for the investment of U.S. capital and as a useful device to 
block the inroads being made in Central America by Japan and Europe, 
especially Germany, ^ 

U.S. capital, in joint ventures with the El Salvadorean bourgeoisie, 
develop food, textile, chemical, petroleum, paper, and pharmaceutical 
industries - mostly as "last-touch" import dependent industries controllable 
by U.S. interests. Instead of providing import substitution (i.e, increased 
self-sufficiency), dependency on imported inputs for these industries 
begins to create severe balance of payment problems for El Salvador by 
the late 1960 , s. 

U.S, direct investment which totaled $19.4 million in 1950. (none 
of that in manufacturing) rises to $45 million' in 1967, with l/4 in 
manufacturing. 

The FRUD party was by this point thoroughly discredited because of con¬ 
tinued election frauds, the failure to improve the conditions of most of 
the people, and the continued repression. So the same ruling military- 
oligarchy coalition reconstitute the party as the Party of National 
Conciliation (PCN) , and Col. Rivera comes to power. 

-The PCN rules for the next 17 years (until the coup in October 1979) 

-John F, Kennedy praises the El Salvadorean model saying "governments 

of the civil-military type of El Salvador are the most effective in 
containing communist penetration in Latin America", that is, in avoiding 
the "Cuban- type" experience 0 



: The Rivera regime coincided with Kennedy’s attempt to pacify the hemisphere - 

after the_Cuban revolution, the Alliance for Progress. The PCN adopts as 
its official symbol a clasped hand logo. 

Rivera is the first to have truly contested elections and allows 
opposition parties for the first time since 1931. 

Three main opposition parties quickly emerge in the 60' s: 

PDC - Christian Democratic Party 
MNR - National Revolutionary Movement 
PAR - Party of Renovation 

The Christian Democratic Party (PDC), supported by European 
Christian Democracy, and by local professionals quickly becomes the 
largest opposition party. By I 968 PDC controls one third of the 
countries municipalities, including the three largest cities and 
holds 19 seats in the National Assembly compared to 28 for the PCN 

PDC Program: 'National Development' and reform within a capitalist 
framework. It differed from the PCN in that it called for a broader 
sharing of the economic benefits. The PDC: primarily includes elements 
of the middle class, the middle peasants,, |jid small merchants. 

MNR : The National Revolutionary Movement . was a small party that 
was comprised of professionals and intellectuals. It would play a sig¬ 
nificant role in formulating the strategy of^thef petty bourgeois (small 
business) opposition. % t 

PAR : The Party of Renovation was expressing more radical opposition. 

It attracted radical professionals and sectors of the urban working class. 

By 1967 this party was officially banned and ceased to exist. 

Then the National Democratic Union (UDN) emerged, which included 
the Communist Party (which had been outlawed \n 1932) and remnants of 
the PAR. Their program emphasized electoral Struggle, modernization and 
independent development. 

A war broke out between Honduras and El Salvador precipitated by Hondurian 
efforts to expropriate the lands of people who had migrated from El Salvador 
after losing their land to the coffee and cotton plantations. 

In the aftermath of this wax the military supported PCN rides a wave of 
nationalistic euphoria and regains control of the municipal governments 
and most of the seats in the Assembly. 

In reaction, the Christian Democrats, the MNR and UDN formed a coalition 
called the National Opposition Union (UNO) 

1972 THE FINAL FAILURE OF THE ELECTORAL PATH 


The manipulation by the military of the elections of 1970 and the 
blatant fraud practiced in the 1972 elections (which the PCN *3 Colonel 
Molina "won"), announced to many sectors in El Salvador that meaningful 
reform via elections would not work. 

In the course of the 1972 elections and their aftermath, four manor 
currents which had been running in El Salvador politics over the preceding 
decades became even more visible and explicit. 
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Starting with the most right-wing there were 5 

1) Those elements of the landed oligarchy and the military security 
forces (both formal and informal - paramilitary) who favor a program 
of maintenance of the status quo and repression of all reform and 
democratic tendencies. 

2) Those elements of the military, the emerging bourgeoisie and some 
of the more farsighted oligarchs who, operating through the PCN and 
with the control of the government, pursue a conscious program of 
reform and repression - attempting to modernize and industrialize the 
economy, while offering largely symbolic reforms to the people (via 
for example a blatantly fraudulent land reform program) and at the 
same time joining with the far right to bloodily repress all attempts 
at popular democracy or meaninfgul land reform. 

3) The coalition of parties in the UNO, who continued to seek peaceful 
progressive change via demonstrations and a continued electoral effort. 

4) Fopular armed elements emerge which included the Popular Liberation 
Forces (FPL) which developed from a split within the PCS (Communist 
Party). The FPL argued for both armed action and mass organizing. 

The Peoples Revolutionary Army (ERP), which develops from a split in 
the left wing of the Christian Democratic Party primarily focused on 
an armed struggle^ 

Aimed Forces of National Resistance (FARN) like the FPL urges both 
military action and mass organizing. 

77 THE MOLINA PERIOD OF "NATIONAL TRANSFORMATION " 

This was a three element program: 

1) Modernization through virtual surrender to foreign capital via 
tax breaks and credits, free trade zones and the creation of "a 
suitable climate for investment"* 

2) Repression to try to guarantee this "climate", prevent the rise of 
either urban or rural labor organization, and crush any movement 
toward popular democracy^ 

3) Hgf orn - very modest efforts at land reform were proposed which would 
have affected only b% of the land, but erven these were abandoned under 
pressure from the right wing of the oligarchy. 


Foreign investment increased from $6.7 million in 1970 to $105 million 
in 1975 j most of it U.3, For example, by 1978 U.S. apparel firms imported 
$26 million in finished clothes assembled by El Salvadorean workers from 
American materials, 

79 THE ROMERO PERIOD 


PCN selects General Romero to replace Molina in 1977 "elections." 
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Romero represents the far right - repression without reform faction. He 
had been,under Molina, the head of ORDEN - a paramilitary network of "en¬ 
forcers and informers' 1 and Minister of Defense. 

Under Gen. Romero there was a major escalation of repression. The 
White Warriors Union emerges as a paramilitary right wing death squad. 
The Jesuit priests, who had begun to work with the poor and who often 
supported land occupations in the rural areas and strikes for better pay 
in both the urban and rural areas, were singled out with such slogans as, 
"Be a Partiot - Kill a Priest". 


; 9 National Police and Guardsmen open fire on a crowd gathered on the steps 
of the Metropolitan Cathedral in San Salvador - 25 people killed, dozens 
wounded. 


>79 Entire Jesuit order is told by White Warriors Union to "leave the country 
or face extinction" 


Archbishop Oscar Romero (no relation to Gen. Romero) becomes an out¬ 
spoken critic of the military's rule and economic injustice 


The excesses of Gen. Romero's regime earn the condemnation of Amensty International, 
international Commission of Jurists, the Human Rights Commission of the 
Organization of American States, and finally became an intollerable em¬ 
barrassment even to the Carter administration with its supposed commitment 
to human rights. 


79 - till?? - TK5 P5R10D OF THE FOUR CIVILIAN / MILITARY JUNTAS 

//■ g 

,1979 The First ; Revolutionary Junta - A U.S. backed bloodless coup overthrows 
Gen. Romero, and sets up the Revolutionary Governing Junta (committee) 
of 2 military from.the Military Youth (a progressive section of the mili¬ 
tary) and three civilians from the center and moderate left. 


A truce with the armed popular elements is worked out and the cooperation 
of various left factions is sought, 

Many progressive Christian Democrats join the government in various 
ministerial and sub-ministerial positions, 

A Proclamation of October 15 is issued which calls for: 


—Nationalization of foreign trade in coffee and sugar 

—Establishment of an investigatory commission on political prisoners and 
the disappeared 

—Beginning a democratic, participatory land reform program 
—Mobilization of international support for these efforts 

BUT BY DECEMBER 1979 IT BECOMES CLEAR THAT NONE OF THESE MEASURES WILL 
BE CARRIED CUT 


Fall of the First Revolutionary Junta 

A document is presented to the Permanent Council of the Armed Forces which 
in the words of members of the government "makes it clear that real power 
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is exercised by the head of the Ministry of Defense and several Military 
Commanders, transending the authority of the Governing Junta and against 
the democratic aspirations of the people." 


1980 

Jan. 3 1980 The civilian members of this revolutionary Junta, virtually all of the 

civilian members of the cabinent, and most of the civilian sub-ministers 
resigned and issued public letters of explanation. The reasons most often 
cited were: 

-The continued exersise.of effective political power by the Military. 

-The continued bloody repression by Military and para-military forces 

outside the control of the Governing Junta. 

-The intentional undermining of the agrarian reform efforts by the 

military and the oligarchy, including the wide-spread murder of 
peasant leaders of, and government officials involved with, the land 
reform. 

-The failure of the security forces and the judiciary to apprehend or pro¬ 
secute violators of human rights, 

-The acceptance of U.S, intervention, for example, in the form of military 

material and 36 counter-insurgency instructors. 

-A definition of pluralism which allowed the participation in the government 

of extreme reactionary elements alined with the oligarchy and totally 
oppossed to the democratic program of the Governing Junta. 


Jan. 6 , 1980 Archbishop Romero calls on the people to back the growing unity of the 

popular organizations and "preserve the liberation process of the people." 

Jan. 9 1 1980 SECOND -JUNTA A new Governing Junta is constituted^ again with 2 military 
and 3 civilian members. The latter are moderate Christian Democrates. 

This Junta does not attempt to integrate the Left and it continues the 
program of reform and repression. 

Jan 10 1980 A number of leading members of the Christian Democratic Party resign from 
the party because of its continued involvement with the government. 

Jan 11, 1980 The popular and revolutionary forces in El Salvador begin to unify, The 
Revolutionary People’s Front (BPR), the United Front for Popular Action 
(FAPU), the Democratic Nationalist Union (UDN), the Feb 28™ Peoples 
Leagues (LP-23), and the People’s Liberation Movement (MLP) came to¬ 
gether to form the Revolutionary Coordinating Committee of the Masses (CRM). 

Jan 22, 1980 200,000 march in*San Salvador to celebrate the popular unity. Government 
repression kills 2 ^. 

Feb 17 1980 Bishop Romero denounces "unscrupulous military" and calls on Christian 

Democrats to stop serving the Junta as "a cover for repression," In a. 
letter to President Carter, Bishop Romero demands that the U.S. stop 
military, economic 3 and diplomatic intervention and "respect the legitimate 
self-determination of our people," 

March 3 » 1 80 SECOND NINTA FALLS AND THIRD CREATED Civilian members resign from the second 
Junta to protest continued repressionJhe military forms third Junta, 



i New Junta announces a new land reform program under the direction of the 
U.S. State Department and the American Institute for Free Labor Development 
(an affiliate of the AFL/CIO which has admitted links with the CIA), 

At the same time a virtual state of seige is imposed as thousands of 
peasants active in the land reform efforts are attacked by military and 
para-military forces. 

The Salvadorean land reform program was designed and is effectively 
being - directed by Roy Prostermann, a law professor at the University of 
Washington, who was also a key designer of the infamous Phoenix program 
administered by the CIA in Vietnam, TheSalvadorean program is even using 
the same "land-to-the-tiller" label as Prostermann used to describe the 
Vietnamese program through which more than 3^ f . 000 peasants who opposed the 
government there were killed. Under this program, Salvadorean versions of 
the Vietnamese "Strategic Hamlets" are beginning to emerge. These are 
barbed wire enclosed areas that the Vietnamese referred to as concentration 
camps, 

The fraudulent nature of the land reform effort is clearly evidenced 
by statements made in the letter of resignation offered by the Under 
Secretary of Agriculture in El Salvador who had responsibility for its 
implementation, Jorge Villacorta: 

"In my opinion, it is important to point cut that this agrarian 
reform law, so essential to El Salvador in resolving the basic 
problems of our society, has been rendered completely useless by 
the climate of political violence in which it has been promulgated. 

The Agrarian Reform had, as a basic political objective, the intention 
to pacify the country and to channel development within a model of 
participatory democracy. None of these objectives has been achieved, 
nor can it be predicted that they can be achieved, due to the repressive 
action that the very government is carrying out with its secutity forces 
and the army, 

I resigned from my position on March 26,1980, because I believed 
that it was useless to continue in a government not only incapale of 
putting an end to the violence, but a government which itself is 
generating the political violence through repression. 

In reality,from the first moment that the implementation of the 
agrarian reform began, what we saw was a sharp increase in official 
violence against the very peasants who were.the supposed *beneficiaries 1 
of the process. With growing* concern, I saw how each day the reports 
that reached us from the.countryside clearly indicated an increase 
irt* the repression against the peasants. This happened at the same time 
in which we were taking actions to convert those same peasants into 
subjects of the agrarian reform process. 

There exists clear evidence that during the month of March, while 
I served as Under Secretary, recently-elected directors of the agri¬ 
cultural enterprises were killed by gunfire. In the first days of the 
reform, to cite one case, five directors and two presidents of the 
new peasant management organisations were killed. It can be clearly 
established that every day this repressive process has become stronger. 
Recently, in one of the large estates taken over by the agrarian reform, 
uniformed members of the security forces accompanied by a masked person 
brought together all the workers; the masked person pointed out the 
directors of the self-management group and then these individuals were 
shot in front of their co-workers. 
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I can also verify that many other presidents and directors had 
their lives threatened or have experienced attempts to kill them; this 
has led many of them to resign or simply not accept the position once 

elected. 

In the last three months, a great number of peasants belonging 
to the agrarian reform sector have been killed; likewise, several 
technicians of the Ministry of Agriculture and the Institute of 
Agrarian Transformation, who are advisors and co-managers in these 
properties, have fallen victim to the repression,, 

These bloody acts have been carried out by uniformed men of the 
National Guard and Treasury Police, accompanied by civilians of ORDEN 
all heavily armed; they have been accompanied by armoured tracks and 
heavy arms; furthermore, I gathered testimonies from peasants and 
workers belonging to Christian organisations against whom many crimes 
were carried out by heavily-armed civilians acting with total impunity. 

My resignation was based on the fact that it is impossible or the 
agrarian reform to gain popular participation. On the contrary, what 
one saw was that day-to-day government increasingly distanced itself 
from the people and established.a closer relationship with rightest 
sectors, whose criminal action is-strengthened and stimulated by the 
complacency of the security forces." 

5, f 80 The Democratic Revolutionary Front (FDR) is constituted from a union of the 
Revolutionary Coordinating committee of the Masses .(CRM) with workers and 
peasants unions, professional associations, teachers* associations, committees 
from different popular sectors, the National and Catholic Universities, and 
representatives from small businesses; with some indications that these is even 
some participation from certain democratic elements in the military. 

The Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front (FNLN) is officially recognized 
by the FRD as its ’’political and military vanguard”. Operating through the 
Unified Democratic Directorate (DRU) , the FMLN coordinates the military and 
action efforts of the popular forces, including the ERP,FPL, and FARN, 

From this point forward, the popular forces in SI Salvador operate with a 
remarkable degree of coordination and cooperation and the FDR/FMLN/DRU 
structure becomes recognized by progressive forces throughout the world 
(and its effective existance is even acknowledged in U.S. government 
documents.) (See table next page.) 

2-25 An Ecumenica l , visit to El Salvador is conducted by representatives of the U.S. 
National Council__of Churches , the U.S. Catholic Conferen ce, and the American""" 
Friends Service,Committee . They travelled extensively, ^conducting interviews 
with representatives of the government, the FDR/DRU, and various private 
citizens and clergy, as well as visiting urban and rural areas, refugee 
centers. In their report they conclude, as their "most important findings" 
that i 


"The people of El Salvadore suffer under a massive and widespread 
repression inflicted by official security forces and paramilitary groups, 
We have found that the violent acts that are taking place demonstrate a 
pattern of premeditated violation of fundamental human rights and not the 
result of occassional excesses committed by poorly trained forces," 

' Ihe number of victims of repression by security forces and right- 
wing paramilitary groups has dramatically increased since the initiation 



The Democratic Revolutionary rront (FDR) 



of the second Junta on January 9, 1980, In this two and one-half month 
period the number of persons killed, detained, or "disappeared" far 
exceeds those of the entire three year regime of General Romero," 

-"The repression is a brutal and systematic process that the delegation 

oelieves is aimed at•eliminating peasants who are members or supporters 
of popular organizations. The vast majority of those killed have been 
the victims of this campaign and not, as it is claimed by the govern¬ 
ment, victims of armed confrontations," 
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tried, or punished for such gross violations of human rights and civil 
law," 

-"The delegation was particularly shocked by the barbarity of the 

repression. We have heard testimony from eyewitnesses of rape, 
torture, mutilation, decapitation, garrotting, and the murder of 
unarmed and defenseless men, women, and children. The security forces 
burned fields and forests and destroyed bridges to prevent people from 
escaping the atrocities," 

-"We urge that the United States immediately halt all assistance to 

the military and police of El Salvador, U.S. aid to the military in 
the current situation cannot be separated from the long history of 
U 3. support for military dictatorships in El Salvador and throughout 
Central America. In this respect, any U.S. military aid is viewed as 
intervention by the vast majority of Salvadoreans and (is) seen an 
support for violent repression by the military and the ultraright 
paramilitary," 

Bishop Romero denounces the agrarian reform as "reforms bathed in blood, 
and calls on the military to "stop the repression." 

Bishop Romero assassinated while celebrating Mass. 

80,000 attend Bishop Romero’s funeral. Government repression kills 40, 

U.S. approves $5»7 million military add to El Salvador, 

100,000 people attend a celebration of the creation of the FDR/FMLN/DRU 
coalition and organization. 

600 peasants fleeing rural repression massacred at the Sumpul River by 
Salvadorean and Hondurean troops. 

The FDR wins support of the Socialist International, which includes the 
governing Social Democratic Party of Germany, the British Labor Party, 
the Social Democratic Party of Sweden (which governed that nation from 
19*f5 to 1978) and many other Social Democratic parties of Europe and 
Latin America. 

Three day General Strike 90% successful. Army occupies National Univer¬ 
sity killing 50 * 

Army raids Legal Aid Office of the Archdiocese of San Salvador, taking 
documentation of repression. 

Three day General Strike a partial success. Government bombs sections 
of San Salvador, killing 200, 

U.S. sends $20 million economic aid to El Salvador to make a total of 
$90 million for 1980. 

Army begins military offensive in Morazan region', 24,000 refugees, 

3000 dead. 

Two members of Salvadorean Human Rights Commission assassinated by 
right-wing death squads. 




Archdiocese of San Salvador denounces Junta for waging a "war of 
extermination" against the people. 

Staff members of'the National Security Council, the Department of 
State, Department of Defense and the CIA, working with"employees of 
other agencies active in El Salvador and Central America’* and with 
certain members of Congress and their staffs, issue an official 
"Dissent Paper" entitled "Washington 1 s Secret War in Central America." 

The authors of this document clearly had extensive access to 
intelligence sources within the US government and to internal policy 
discussions and decisions. This important document puts the American 
people In the position of knowing what is going on in El Salvador 
before we intervene militarily, rather than, as in the case of the 
Vietnam war, having to find out afterwards from such documents as the 
Pentagon Papers. For this reason, we feel it is essential to indicate 
these authors'' conclusions by quoting extensively from their document. 

In doing so, we have grouped their findings into four major categories, 
and then noted three other important points at the end. Their major 
findings are: 

1 - The U.S. is Preparing to Intervene Militarily in El Salvador 

\-"Cur actions and our works have narrowed down our policy options 

\ to a single path of gradual escalation of dirct military involvement, 

-"Various government agencies have taken preparatory steps to 

intervene militarily in El Salvador...We have ascertained that 
the activities (supporting the government and preparing for inter¬ 
vention by the U.3. And certain other Latin American countries) sire 
being impelmented by no less than twelve agencies of the (U.3.) 
government and supported by nomerous non-govemmental organizations 
(such ?U3 corporations, trade union organizations, etc,),,. This 
implies an allocation of bureaucratic and financial resources 
exceeding those made to any other hemispheric crisis since 1965 
(when the U.S. invaded the Dominican Republic.)" 

-"Policy makers agreed that the U.S. still has a chance of pre¬ 
venting such developments (the collapse of the current Salvadorean 
government) through the provision of overt and covert political, 
military, economic, technical, diplomatic and public relations 
assistance to the current regime. However, if this effort failed 
to stabilize the local situation, the U.S. would let it be known 
that it is prepared to and will use military force in conjunction 
with others, or, if nece'ssary, unilaterally," 

2 - The U.S. Is Actively Seeking to Get Other Latin American Countries 

To Support Military Intervention 

-Guatemala: "A paramilitary strike force made up of former 

members of the Nicaragua National Guard, anti-Castro Cubans, 
Guatemalan military personnel and mercenaries has been formed in 
the past year. Spokesmen for this contingent have expressed their 
intention to intervene in El Salvador 'when the situation requires 

4- I " 

-L u . 

"It should be noted that U.S, intelligence has kept informed of 
the plans and capabilities of this paramilitary strike force in 



Guatemala, U.S, intelligence has been in contact with Nicaraguan - 
exile groups in Guatemala and in Miami, and i't is aware of their 
relationship with Cuban exile terrorist groups operating in the U.S. 

"•-No attempt has been made to restrict their mobility in and out 
of the U.S, or to interfere with their activities. Their mobility 
and their links with the U.S, - it seems reasonable to assume - 
could not be maintained without the tacit consent or practical 
incompetence of at least four agencies: Immigration and Natural¬ 
ization Service, the U,S, Customs, CIA and FBI." 

-— Honduras : "The Department of Defense discussions with Honduran 
officers have been characterized as ' encouraging 1 , 9 fruitful f , 
and 'successful 1 at different stages of the process. These dis¬ 
cussions included the following topics: 

U.S. and Honduran cooperation in resupply efforts to El Salvador's 
armed forces in the event of a large scale insurrectional 
offensive. 

The need for increased cooperation between Honduran and El 
Salvador armed forces to reassert government control over 
disputed border areas currently held by Salvadorean guerrillas." 

f - Panama : "The U*S. is making extensive use; of its remaining 

military facilities in Panama in the expanded training program for 
Salvadorean personnel. This training program is the largest ever 
sponsored by the U.S. for any Latin American country in a single 
year." 

"We have obtained some evidence supporting the allegations 
in the Latin American press that the (US) Department of Defense is 
using our facilities in Panama for stockpiling military supplies 
intended to play a key role in an eventual logistical supply 
air-lift to Salvadorean armed forces," 

- Venezuela : "The government of President Campins has become an 

indispensable ally in our current policy in Central America, Vene¬ 
zuelan policy towards El Salvador- and indeed on most regional and 
global issues - largely coincides with our own, Venezuelan official 
economic and security assistance to El Salvador complements and 
provides needed legitimation to our own efforts," 

(However, the report goes on to note that) ^In the event of a 
joint U3/Venezuelan military deployment (in-El Salvador) the possi*- 
bility of destabilizing developments in Venezuela should not be 
ignored," 

- Argentina, Chile & Uruguay : The most solid support for the 

current government (in El Salvador ) and its counter-insurgency 
efforts comes from the southern cone military regimes. Among these, 
Argentina, Chile and Uruguay provide training and advisors on 
intelligence, urban and rural counter-insurgency, and logistics, 
Argentina has become the second largest trainer of Salvadorean 
officers after the U.S." 

- Israel ??? In its recommendations, the report "urges all our allies 

including Israel, to act with caution in the region". We can only 
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guess that this refers to Israels penchant for selling arms to 
right-wing governments, 

3 - But U,S. Military Intervention is Unlikely to 3e Successful 

-"Dirct military involvement (would occur) within a political 

context that gives the use of force few chances to achieve a satis¬ 
factory outcome,” 

-"Policy makers fail to recognize the scope of military capabilities 

of opposition guerrilla forces and ignore the logistical value 
and potential impact of their support in neighboring countries," 

-"Contingency scenarios for US military employment tend to 

underestimate troop requirements, estimates of casulty rates, and 
the time and geographic scope of required engagement," 

-"We consider these (current U.S-) activities and the policies they* 

imply to be dangerously misguided. Current policy, as we interprete 
it, is based on inaccurate intelligence, and on the suppression within 
various (U.S.) bureaucracies of verified contradicting information," 

-"The' options and recommendations on which policy decisions were 

made have been based on irresponsibly self-serving evaluations and 
analyses of intelligence reports available within the agencies. 
Critiques and dissenting views were systematically ignored," 

-"Underlying these apparent bureaucratic maladjustments one 

finds a fundamental lack of understanding of general conditions and 
trends in Central America and the Caribbean," 

+ - And There is Little International Support for Our Policies in 

El Salvador Beyond The.- Right-Wing Latin American Dictatorships 

-"Support for our policies is limited and unreliable (in El 

Salvador), Our identification with the governing Junta in that 
country has placed us in a collision sourse with key regional 
actors with whom we need to maintain friendly and cooperative 
diplomatic and economic relations," 

-"United Nations voting patterns on resolutions on El Salvador 

would show, at this time, a two thirds majority against the govern¬ 
ment and opposing U.S, involvement. High ranking U.S. diplomats 
familiar with Central American situation affrim that reaction to 
U.S. military engagement would be equivalent to that which confronted 
the Soviets after their invasion of Afghanistan," 

-"Current (U.S.) policy consistently underestimates the domestic 

legitimacy and international support enjoyed by the opposition 
FDR/DRU coalition," 

/Also recall the event of June 13 cited earlier,/ 

Three other important points are made clear in this document: 

First, that "The individuals responsible for gross excess against * 
the population have been identified by the FDR/DRU and by our 
own intelligence services," 
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Second , that there has been a good deal of manipulation of the 
press and of public opinion: 

-"We have been saying privately and publically that the Sal¬ 
vadorean opposition is unwilling to dialogue with the armed 
forces or with the Junta,, We have been promoting the view 
that the guerrilla leadership is seeking a full fledged military 
confrontation to liquidate or dismantle all existing political 
and military institutions. These are gross misrepresentations 
that, through mere repetition, have acquired an aura of veracity 
that does not correspond to reality." 

---"Conditions in SI Salvador and our official posture have not 
encouraged adequate (media) coverage. Influential U.S. journal¬ 
ists have been banned from the country by threats on their 
lives (by right-wing element^ Salvadorean government restric¬ 
tions on visiting reporters have kept a tight lid on many 
crucial events in the past six months. Informal signal? (from 
U.S. government officials) to foreign desk editors during the 
electoral campaign discouraged serious investigative journalism," 

Third , there is concern about U.S. public reaction: 

-"We believe that this (U.S. public) support would not survive 

the introduction of U.S. troops in the region. For example, 
an October 1980.poll found that 60% of all males and 68% of 
females interviewed opposed the use of U.S. military force in 
trouble spots in developing countries. The still to be analysed 
reaction to the draft registration drive and the drop in support 
for intervention in Iran after the rescue attempt, suggest that 
assertions to the effect that we have overcome the "Vietnam 
Syndrome" may be premature," 

^There are also some indications that church involvement in the 
current drive to attract attention to the situation in El Sal¬ 
vador in support for opposition forces and against U.S, inter¬ 
vention may begin to influence public perceptions of our role in 
that country." 

November 19, 1980 Army and Security Forces attack Archdiocese of San Salvador, 

terrorizing 1,000 refugees? offices of diocesan bulletin 
ORIENTATION and radio station YSAX raided. 


November 28, 1980 

December 3, 1980 

December 4, 1980 
December 6, 1980 

December 13, I960 


Six leaders of the FDR assassinated by Security Forces and 
para-military agents in the locale of the Archdiocesan Legal 
Aid Office. 

Four American church women assassinated by the Nation Guard and 
para-military forces, 

U.S. suspends military and economic aid to El SAlvador, 

Bishop Rivera y Damas denounces U.S. military aid for facilitat¬ 
ing "repression against the people and persecution of the 
Church", 


FOURTH JUNTA Third Junta dissolves, fourth Junta forms with 
Jose Napoleon Duarte as President, U.S. reinstates economic aid. 

Call to insurrection by opposition forces in El Salvador, 

17. 


December 15, 1980 



December 15» 1?80 


December 16, 1980 
December 18, 1980 

December 22, 1980 

December 26-27, 1980 


January 5, 1981 


January 11, 1981 

January 13, 1981 
January 14, 1981 


January 15, 1981 
January 17, 1981 


United Nations General Assembly passes a reolution condemning 
the repression in El Salvador by a vote of 70 to 12, with 55 
countries abstaining. The resolution states, in part, that: 

"The General Asembly (is) dismayed by reports of human rights 
violations in El Salvador, and especially by the death of 
thousands of persons and the climate of repression and insecurity 
prevailing in the country, which favors terrorism by para¬ 
military groups and enables it to be engaged in with impunity,” 

U.S. government loans $20 million to El Salvador government, 

U.S. Government loans a further $45,4 million to El Salvador 
government, bringing the total aid for 1980 to $150 million. 

The US West Coast Longshoremen*s and Warehousemen’s Union calls 
a boycott on all Salvador-bound military shipments, 

FMLN (Farabundo Marti Font for National Liberation), the 
political military arm of the FDR (Democaratic Revolutionary 
Front) attacks four major towns in the northern province 
of Chalatenango where the Salvadoran government maintains 
police and military instalations. 

The attacks, considered the most intense since the 
straggle began, are a preliminary step in what is being 
called the final offensive. 

AFL/CT0 representatives, Michael Hammer and Mark Pearlman, who 
had been working in El Salvador as advisors on the land refora 
program and Jose Viera, the president of the Salvadorean 
Institute for Agrarian Transformation are murdered by three 
’’Right-wing hit men” (Newsweek) as they sat in the coffee 
shop of the Sheraton Hotel in San Salvador, 

The Final Offensive begins with an attack on the military 
airport of Llo Tnago coordinated with simultaneous attacks on 
major forts both in the capital and the rural provinces. 

The FDR calls for a general strike which is expected to affect 
the entire organized working class. 

The U.S, Administration resumes Fiscal Year 1981 military 
assistance to El Salvador. That aid- $5 million in Foreign 
Military Sales credits and $420,000 in Training Funds- had 
been held up on December 5, 1980 after the murder of four 
American women missionaries. 

The renewed aid includes $2,7 million for helicopter 
support, as well as $2,3 million for smoke grenades, tracks 
and other military supplies , In addition, the U.S, sent 
six advisors to El Salvador to aid the government in it’s 
counterinsurgency efforts. 

About half the shops in San Salvador are closed in addition to 
the walkout of 20,000 government workers, 

U 0 S. Administration invokes special executive powers to send 
an emergency package of $5 million in lethal military assistance 
to El Salvador, exercising presidential options under existing 
laws to increase military aid without going to ongress. 



An official U.3. Congressional-delegation which had "been travelling 
in Central America (Jan9-19) "to gather information about current 
political and economic prog ems there, issues a report to 
President Carter which states 2 

"We are convinced and have collected eyewitness evidence that 
atrocities are regularly being committed by the security forces 
of the Salvadoran government. Murder, rape, torture, the 
burning of crops, and the constant harassment of all kinds 
aimed at destroying whole villages suspected of harboring 
individuals in opposition to the current Salvadoran government 
are being inflected upon the Salvadoran people by the very 
troops now receiving U.S, military aid. In no case did the 
refugees we .spoke with report that they had been attacked or 
harassed by the guerilla force, despite our repeated question¬ 
ing." 


"The November suspension of military and economic aid to 
SI Salvador was lifted only after assurances had been given to 
the public that a serious investigation into the recent killing 
of four U.S, religious workers in El Salvador was underway, 
However, on January 16, 1981, U.S. Ambassador to El Salvador 

Robert White informed Representative Studds that, contrary 
to official statements issued 'ey the U.S. International 
Communications Agency and the Department of State, no 
investigation is being conducted of these murders." 

U.S. approves an additional $5 million in military aid, bring¬ 
ing the total, for the first three weeks of 1981 to 510 
million 0 The latest aid package includes three military advisory 
teams charged with responsiblity for Helicopter maintenance 
and training, helicopter pilot training, and the establishment 
of a counter-insurgency command control headquarters. These 
personnel join a U.S. advisory and monitoring team already 
present which is lea by Colonel Eldon Cummings who was involved 
in CIA counterinsurgency activities in Laos during the Vietnam 
War, 

House Resolution ^1509 is introduced into the U.S. Congress 
to prohibit providing to El Salvador any military aid or 
credits and to prohibit the issuance of any export licenses 
to U.S, firms to sell military equipment to El Salvador. 

The resolution is introduced by Congressman Studds of Mass¬ 
achusetts based upon the findings of the Congressional 
investigation tour in which he participated earlier in January. 

President Reagan fires U.S. Ambassador to El Salvador Robert 
'White, According to Mary McOory of the Washington Star "The 
immediate cause of his firing" was the fact that he character¬ 
ized as "bullshit" the reports from the White House that the 
investigation into the murder of the four American missionaries 
was making "satisfactory progress," 
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The FDR calls for "a dialogue with the U.S. Goveraient". An 
FDR spokesman explained the proposal by saying that: "We want 
to find a way to end the violence and to do that we clearly need 
to talk to the puppet master, not to the local puppets who are 
ndflonger in effective control*" 

1981 Heagan Administration announced that it is-dropping U.S. 

insistanee on an investigation into the deaths of four 
.American chrrchwomen as a condition for giving economic and 
military aid to SI Salvador. In making the announcement, U.S. 
State Department spokesman William Dyess indicated that: "The 
decision reflects the new Administration^ policy cf giving 
priority to security considerations over human rights questions 
in dealings with other nations^ 
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Seven Principles for a New International 
Moral Order 


The following seven principles could serve 
as a starting poi^t —fo^ discussion among nations and peoples 
on the basis for a New International Moral Order (N.I.M.O.). 
They were presented at the concluding joint plenary session 
of the International Forum of Public Forces For a Nuclear 
Weapons Free World ahd For the Survival of Humanity, held in 
Moscow from February 14th to 16th 1987. They were presented 
on behalf of the Religious fbrces Section of the Forum 
Dr Paulos Mar Gregorios, Metropolitan of Delhi, India ; 


1. Each nation is a free, responsible member sf the community, 
of nations, and as such is bound to subordinate its national 
interests and national security to the interests of humanity 
as a whole and to common security for all nations and peoples. 

2. As a corollary, it is morally wrong for one nation to seek 
military superiority over other nations, and to imperil the 
security of other nations in pursuing its own security. 

3. Nuclear weapons are_immoral. It is immoral__to make, buy, 

seirfaouafy tfiS&a&rSnd7^uTfeed U 

A 

4. Outer space and the high seas should be kept free from all 
weapons, including nuclear, laser, particle beam or other 
devices. Space and the oceans should be held as the common 
property of humanity, and as an arena for peaceful mutual 

"rvat4\ - c/\~0 

co-operation sqjah-for the welfare of the whole of humanity. 
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5. Modern science and technology } the most powerful instruments 

in the hands of humanity, should be liberated from bondage 

to war and profit, and be deployed to serve the elimination 

ov 

of poverty and ill-health, ignorance and cultural impoverishment. 

6. Moral maturity demands that nations and groups within nations 
should not resort to war and violence in order to resolve con¬ 
flicts. This entails an international commitment to a time-bound 
plan to reduce and finally eliminate all conventional and modern 
weapons and forces, and to evolve democratically controlled 
international institutions for peace-keeping, peaceful reso¬ 
lution of conflicts and common security. 

7. International conventions and treaties are morally as well as 
legally binding and should not be violated or revoked unila- 
terally. These are the foundations upon which a new inter- 
national social-cultural and political-economic order can be 
constructed, in which nations with differing political economic 
systems can live and work together in peaceful cooperation and 
healthy international competition. 



THE EMERGING NEW WORLD ORDER AND THE POWER OF THE POWERLESS 


Some Reflections 
(Paulos Mar Gregorios) 


1. It is one of the great ironies of history that Soviet 
President Gorbachov’s Globalist "New Thinking” has ultimately 
resulted in consequences disastrously contrary to what he had 
intended. There is less security in the world than before; 
there is a new sense of helplessness on the part of the 
powerless; the prospect of a world without war has receded 
further: the victims of injustice have no strong champion of 
their cause any more; the world has become more miserable 
than ever before since the second world war. The Gulf War, 
alas, is as much a consequence of Soviet New Thinking as of 
anything else. 

2. This asymmetric, short-duration, super-high-tech war has 
achieved more than the liberation of Kuwait from Iraqi 
aggression and occupation. It seems to have been even more 
effective in achieving six or seven of the covert goals of 
USA and her allies: 

a. Israel, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Iran. Kuwait and Syria all 
wanted the rising power of Iraq to be curbed: this was also 
in the Allied interest, but it would have been counter-pro¬ 
ductive (strong Arab reaction) if Israel had been allowed to 
do the job on her own as she wanted to; now it. has been done, 
with minimum cost to Israel and with maximum winning over of 
the Arabs into the allied camp. If the USA and Iraq had real¬ 
ly negotiated, such a war would have been impossible, because 
the Americans knew that Saddam Hussein was willing to with¬ 
draw his troops from Kuwait if he had been treated with dig¬ 
nity and offered some small compromises on the Palestinian 
question and a little financial contribution from Kuwait. 
Without a war, Iraq could not have been crushed so brutally. 

b. Ever since the collapse of the "Soviet Threat' in 1988, 
there was no justification for stationing American troops in 
an outpost like Western Europe. The Gulf War gave the Allies 
a pretext for a new military outpost in the Middle East, so 
essential to Allied imperialist interests. 

c. USA and Allies have been looking for an opportunity to 
field-test and demonstrate the prowess of their new post SDI 
high-tech weapons; a first class sales pitch has been made 
for western armaments, and the Soviet Union and others can no 
longer compete in the arms market. The important thing Is 
that the human cost of the test is borne by the Two-third 
world people of Iraq and Kuwait. 

d. The UN has been a major force in the world resisting 
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Allied hegemony in the world. It has now been captured and 
domesticated. 

e. A real boost has been given to the waning arms industry on 
which the market economy's health is now based. The big cor¬ 
porations, the "death dealers", have now been helped enough 
so that they can continue to contribute liberally to the 
political process that sustains the market economy. 

f. The USA has been enabled to assert its uncontested global 
leadership, to test friends, and to severy warn any would-be 
challengers to that global authority. 

g. The cost of the operation has been largely paid by Japan, 
Germany, Saudi Arabia and others, and the new contracts for 
reconstruction of Kuwait and possibly of Iraq, along with 

a few mammoth arms sales already effected, will more than 
compensate for the rest of the expenditure. Overall, the war 
has been a "good deal" for the West, money-wise. . 


3. The short Gulf War has radically altered the power confi¬ 
guration in the world; categories of yesterday no longer fit. 
It is not profitable to keep on talking about superpowers or 
unipolar versus multipolar or bipolar world. What we have is 
a global market economy which now comprehends almost all 
countries in the world including USSR, China and Vietnam, and 
the USA has emerged as the General Manager of the New Global 
Order, assisted by her White Allies as assistant managers. 
The latter do not always agree with everything the General 
Manager does; but to disagree with him openly may have rather 
catastrophic consequences; so they can only go along, hoping 
some day the G M will make a major faux pas when they can 
oust him from power and take his place. 

4. For the powerless, especially for a country like India, 
the question arises: where to look for some countervailing 
power to offset the power of the GM? Economically the two 
most powerful Assistant Managers are Germany (or the European 
Community, if you like and if you believe in it) and Japan. 
But they have to play the GM's game, at least for the time 
being, for their very survival. And there is a private game 
played by the GM and the two most powerful Assistant Mana¬ 
gers. The GM knows these two are rivals who have to be fixed 
before they manage to overthrow him and take his place. But 
he also knows that he has to keep them as allies until later 
he would have strength enough to crush them. 

5. Gone are the days when Mrs. Gandhi, threatened by the 
present GM during the Bangladesh War, could send tier personal 
envoy and get an Indo-Soviet Treaty in the bag in three days. 
The collapse of the Sovet Economy and of its Policy of the 
Defense of Socialism, has also led, it; would appear, to the 
collapse of the effectiveness of India’s foreign policy. 



Without Soviet Military power willing to confront Western 
Allied power, can India sustain a foreign policy based on 
principles of internationai morality? 

6. The other bastion of a principled global policy was the 
United Nations. It was a force to be reckoned with, till the 
Gulf War. It could stand up to the highhandedness of the USA 
and allies on many occasions. But now the USA has shown re¬ 
markable skill in capturing and castrating the UN. The UN 
Resolution gave car te blanche to member nations to "use all 
necessary means" to get Iraq out of Kuwait, while Israel was 
still occupying Arab lands for decades, Syria was occupying 
part of Lebanon and Turkey part of Cyprus; this was a blatant 
betrayal of all that the UN stood for: it was a rape and 
violation of its own charter. It is common knowledge that 
that UN Resolution was bought by bribe and cajolement. It. is 
an unconstitutional resolution, fully ultra vires. But it has 
served the USA's purpose. 

7. Now it seems the USA is interested in solving the Middle 
East problem under its own aegis, again bringing in the UN in 
so far as it suits American policy aims. It will take a lot 
of doing to bring back a semblance of real power to the UN. 
The UN System will also come under the GM. unless someone 
sees the danger and does something drastic about it, like 
breaking the power of the Five Permanent members of the 
Security Council by amending the Charter itself. 

8. Two-third World countries will need to wake up, and see 
the new global power configuration picture with fresh eyes. 
Not much use hanging on to old and obsolete structures like 
the NAM or even to more creative but largely ineffective 
ideas like SAARC and South-South Co-operation. The Two-third 
world is far from united, and the GM is interested in keeping 
it that way. It is unrealistic to suppose that even an India 
China alliance could bring the Two-third world together on a 
common platform. But China is an important player in the new 
power game, and India's interests are certainly in mending 
fences with China and in forging a common policy with other 
Two-third World countries. 

9. The Two-third World will need the friendship and support 
of all progressive elements both in the West as well as in 
ex-socialist countries. A New International will need to be 
conceived and a platform formulated, to counter the new power 
structure and to seek together dignity, freedom, justice, 
peace and a life-sustaining environment for all humanity. If 
by next June India has some vigorous leadership - a highly 
unlikely prospect, as of now - it could take the initiative 
to create such a progressive global forum, not necessarily 
anti-west or anti-American, but basically committed to demo¬ 
cratic freedom, justice, peace and a healthy environment. 
Without some government support, it will be difficult to make 
such a global forum effective; but it is not inconceivable 



that the initiative comes from institutes, informal groups 
and non-governmental organisations. 

10. It seems beyond doubt that the countervailing power we 
need is not military, but economic and social-cultural; the 
power of the people, the power of more than 4000 million 
dispossessed and marginalised people; but peoples' power 
organised and mobilised. The sense of outrage at the presence 
and arrogant manifestation of non-responsible technological- 
military power seems widespread, but still remains faltering 
in expression. To give unmistakable expression to that sense 
of deep moral outrage, and to demand a more responsible, 
democratic control of global power seems the priority of the 
day. 

11. India certainly needs a new foreign policy: that policy, 
if not based on some measure of economic independence, both 
at home and in international relations, will be based more on 
expediency than on principle. In fact India's foreign policy 
in the Gulf Conflict has been depressingly based on short¬ 
term expediency; it seems clearly our responsibility as 
citizens to demand that the next election struggle among our 
political parties be based on more substance than just "a 
stable government'. Without an enlightened vision of the new 
global situation, neither stability nor economic prosperity 
with some measure of justice can be attained in our chaotic 
"stable', 

12. The process of reflection on our foreign policy need not 
await the outcome of the next general elections. Tt can begin 
now. 



A BRIEF INTRODUCTION. TO NICARAGUA. 

GEO gRAPH^ ’ PCPULATTON 1 : raTBMTW Etecs? 


/ Nicaragua^ a country of lakes and volcanos, is situated 
Jmi the heart of the Central American isthmus. XU has two 
big, lakes and more than 50 volcanos, coasts on the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, and covers 128,000 square kilometers. 

The majority of the 3 million inhabitants live in the 
Pacific plains. A low mountain range running down the center 
of the country separates this plane from the Atlantic Coast, 
an area which is scarcely populated. Ninety-six percent of 
the population is mestizo decendents of a mixture of Sparar- 
ish colonizers and indigenous peoples. The remaining four 
percent, Mi ski to, Kama', and Sums Indians, and Criollos who 
speak English,are concentrated on the Atlantic Coast. Close 
to half . of the population is urban and almost.a quarter bf* 
the people live in the capital of Managua. 

HISTORY 

The Spanish began to colonize Nicaragua in the 16** 1 cen¬ 
tury. Later English colonizers came to the Atlantic Coast. 
Nicaragua became independent from Spain in 1821 but immedi¬ 
ately fell under Uhitea States domination. Control over Nic¬ 
aragua was contested fiercely because of the possibility of 
constructing a canal along its southern border, Joining the 
the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. After building the canal 
through Panama, the United States used its influence to assure 
that no other country would build a canal through Nicaragua* 

The first U.S. military intervention in Nicaragua took 
place in 1855 when the adventurer William Walker invaded, took 
the capital, and declared himself president, re-establishing 
slavery and making English the national language. The United 
States recognized his “government? A Central American united 
force destroyed it. 

In 1912 the United States marines came to Nicaragua 
and forced a liberal and nationalist president to resign. 

The President had considered allowing Breland or Japan to 
construct a canal through Nicaragua and had refused to re.*- 
new trade agreements with the United States. 

The marines left Nicaragua in 1926 after a 14 year occuk- 
pation. They returned a year later*when a nationalist force 
began to oppose the government installed by the United States* 
This time, the marines found opposition from General Augusto 
Cesar Sandino, General of the Army in Defense of National 



Sovereignty*. 


After six years of continuous fighting, Sandino cleaaredi 
the occupying forces out of Nicaragua. But the marines left 
a National Guard trained by the United Staes and directed by 
Anastasio Somoza Garcia. In 1934, by Somoza's orders-, Sandine> 
was assassinated as he was leaving au negociating session with 
the government. This is how the Somoza dictatorship was es¬ 
tablished with the backing of the United States. 

The struggle against the dictatorship continued during 
the following decadas. In 1961 Carlos Fonseca founded the 
Sandinista National Liberation Front (FSUO.. Inheritors of 
Sandino*s struggle, the FSLEP took on the responsibility of 
destroying Somoza's military dictatorship. On July 19 , 1979, 

after 16 years of struggle, the FSLEIf led the people of Nicar¬ 
agua to victory* 

THE REGIONS ' 

To make the administration more efficient, the 16 depart¬ 
ments of Nicaragua have been organized into 6 regions and 3 
special zones, each one with its own local government and min¬ 
isterial offices. 

Region I i Esteli, Madriz, Kueva Segovia; 290,000 inhabitants-, 

2ll muni'cipalities. Economic Activity: Cattle and agriculture. 

Region II : Leon and Chinandega; 490,000 inhabitants, 23 mun¬ 
icipalities. Economic Activity: Cotton, sugar cane, bananas, 
sesame, sorghum, and corn. Corinto, the most important port, 
in the country, is located in this region. 

Region.-. Ill : Managua, the captial; 870,000 inhabitants^It is 
the center of the country *s economic and political activity* 

Region IV : Granada, Masaya, Carazo, Rivas; 260,000 inhabitants:, 
31 municipalities. Economic Activity: Coffee, sugar cane,, 
cotton, basic grains, sorghum, sesame, meat, and vegetables. 

Re gion V : Boaco and Chontalesj 260,000 inhabitants, 19 mun¬ 
icipalities. Economic Activity: Principally cattle farming. 

Regiont VI: J'inotega and Matagalpa;, 360,000 inhabitants, 19 
municipalities• Economic Activity: coffee. 

Special Zone I : The north of the Department of Zelaya, 

located on the Atlantic Coast; 80,000 inhabitants, 6 munici¬ 
palities. Economic Activity: Forests, minerals, and agricul¬ 
ture. 

Special Zone II: The _ south of Zelaya; 60,000 inhebitanlto, 
3 municipalities. Economic Activity: Fish, sugar cane, banana, 
coconut.. 



Special Zone III: Department of Ri© San Juaiu Its Capital 
is £>an Carlos;; 30,000 inhabitants. Economic Activity: Basie 
Grains and Cattle* 

THE GOVERNMENT OF NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 

With the-triumph of the Revolution, the Government of Na¬ 
tional Reconst ru c tion was formed to confront the difficult- 
tasks of reconstructing the countries administrative and political 
systems. Nicaragua had no police» no judges, no local govern¬ 
ment, no army, no legislature, and Somoza had left the national 
treasury completely broke. 

The coalition government established a traditional system 
of three separate powers—*an executive branch with representa¬ 
tives of different sectors of the country; a Council of State- 
made up of 50 representatives of political parties, unions, 
social organization^, and business associations; a judicial 
branch directed by the Supreme Court of Justice, made up of 
seven members. 

THE ELECTIONS OF 11934 

In 1984, in preparation for the general elections, a fourth 
branch was created to supervise the electoral process—the Supreme? 
Electoral Council,, made up of 5 members c 

In the November 4,, 1984 elections, the Nicaraguan people 
elected a President, President Daniel Ortege Saavedra, and a 
Vice-President, Sergio Ramirez Mercado, both from the Sandinista 
National Liberation Front*, They also elected a National Assembly 
consisting of 96 representatives from 7 political parties. 

BASIS FACTS ON ELECTION RESULTS 

Number of Registered Voters 1 *.551# 597 

Number of Votes Cast T#‘'70, 142 (75«-4#) 

381,455 (24.6#) 


Number of nom-voters 



PARTY - % of Voted obtained 

'Ifllfev • iiu the Presidential- 

ele ctions 

# of represen¬ 
tatives in the 
National Assam 

Sandinista National Liberation 

Front (FSLN) 

4 

62.9 

61 

Democratic Conservative Farty(PCD) 

13.0 

14 

Independent Liberal Party (PLI) 

9.0 

9 

Popular Social Qiristian Party 
(PPSC) 

5.2. 

6 

Communist Party of Nicaragua (PCdeN) 

1.4 

2 

Nicaraguan Socialist Party (PSN) 

1.2 

2 

Marxist—leninist Popular Action 
Nbvement (MAP-ML) 

1..G 

2 

Void Ballots 

6, 1 



100.0 

96 

THE NATIONAL 

ASSEMBLE 



STRUCTURE 


The Directive Board 


In each ordinary session a Directive Board is elected. This 
is made up of a president, three yice-presidents, and three sec¬ 
retaries. The current Directive Board, elected January 9, 1985* 
includes representatives of the Sandinista National Liberation 
Front (FSLN ; t The Democratic Conservative Party (PCD), thePdpular 
Social Christian Party (PPSC), ; and the Nicaraguan Socialist 
Farty (PSN}.' 


1 President: FSLN 

3 Vice-Presidents: FSLN, PCD,, PPSC 

3 Secretaries: 2 from the FSLN* 1 from the PSN 


Commissions 

r 

The representatives are divided into twelve permanent 

commissions to study and make recorflmendations about legislation.. 
For the study of specific bills, special commissions are created,, 

Functions 

The National Assembly is the only legislative body. It is 
elected for a period of six years. In the first two years, the 
National Assembly will write the country’s new constitution* 



Other functions of the Assembly are: to decree amnesties 
and pardons; to ask for reports from high government official; 
to ratify international treaties, agreements or negotiations 
related to national sovereignty; and to designate replacements 
for the President or Vice-President if either position becomes 
vacant. 


Differences from the Council of State 


As opposed to the previous Council of State, the National 
Assembly is composed entirely of representatives of political, 
parties. The decisions of a majority of these representatives 
govern the country, especially in the drafting of the new Consti¬ 
tution, where the executive branch does not have the veto power. 


Representivity 

• Through the quotient electoral system used in the 1984 
elections, the true support of each political party is accurately 
reflected in the number of seats they hold in the National 
Assembly. 

* All of the political parties have the right to Join the 
Permanent and Special Commissions as well as hold positions on 
the Directive Board. 


Parllmentary Fractions 

* The political parties that have at least four seats in the 
legislature are considered "parllmentary fractions". These are 
the FSLN, the PCD, the PLI and the PPSC. They have a right to 
administrative space, access to materials, funds from the state, 
and other prerogatives. 


The Minority Parties 

* The Nicaraguan electoral system favored the minority 
parties in the distribution of seats in the legislature. It also 
guaranteed the smallest parties representation: the losing 
candidates for President and Vice-President all were given Assembly 
seats, the presidential candidates as representatives and the 
vice-presidential candidates as their alternates. 

* The minority parties have the right to introduce proposals, 
hold seats on the Directive Board, and preside over Permanent and 
Special Commissions. 

The Representatives ; 

* Have the right to introduce bills and have legal immunity 
for their opinions and votes in the Assembly. 
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* Receive a fixed salary from the national budget. 
The President 


* The President can declare a State of Emergency and assume 
legislative functions. However, the President cannot assume the 
job of writing the Constitution. 

* The President, as well as the Supreme Court of Justice 
and the Supreme Electoral Council, can introduce legislation in 
their areas of competence. 


Process for Passing Laws : 

1. The National Assembly functions in yearly sessions that 
last from February 22 to December 22. The representatives can 
be called to extraordinary sessions during their recess. 

2. Bills must first be approved by a plenary session, which 
decides if the bill merits a more detailed study or should be 
rejected outright. 

3. If the plenary approves the bill, it is considered by 
the appropriate commission. The commission consults with any 
other appropriate bodies, then makes its recommendation. 

4. A general debate then takes place in the plenary session, 
to discuss all of the bill’s articles. The vote is usually by 
simple majority, and is open and direct. In some cases, a 
special majority is required. 

5. The executive branch can partially or totally veto any 
bill (except the Constitution). A vetoed bill is returned to 
the plenary with comments and observations. A presidential veto 
can be overruled by a 60% majority vote of the Assembly. 


Major Laws Approved 

Amnesty : Amnesty wa3 granted to all Nicaraguan's involved 
in counterrevolutionary activities who abandoned their weapons 
and reported to the authorities. 

• Another amnesty law freed all citizens of the Atlantic Coast 
who had been jailed for counterrevolutionary activities. In 
the same session, the legislators approved the release of 116 
prisoners held for counterrevolutionary crimes. 

Salary Regulation : Salaries were revised in accordance to 
the level of complexity of different occupation*. 



Drafting the N ew Constitution 


A special commission was formed, composed of members of the 
seven political parties represented in the Assembly, in propor¬ 
tion to their membership in the Assembly: 11 Sandinistas, 3 Con¬ 
servatives, 2 Liberal Independents, 2 Popular Social Christians, 

1 Socialist, 1 Communist and 1 Marxist-Leninist. 

The commission was divided into 3 sub-commissions: 

- The sub-commission for a national consulation: will gather 
the opinions of all sectors of the population about the 
Constitution. 

- The sub-commission on foreign affairs: will study the 
Constitutions of other countries. 

- The sub-commission on constitutional affairs: will provide 
guidance to the other two commissions and will draft the 
new Constitution. 

The special commission will study the draft of the Constitu¬ 
tion in October 1985. It is planned that i ::i D . *ri; v the -^ecjol 
commission will submit the draft to the National Assembly for 
debate. 

Once the Constitution is approved, the legislarors will work 
to perfect the legal and political system, until their term 
expires in 1990. 



Nonalignmen is not equidistance from the major powers. 
Nonalignment is commitment to fight anti-human forces wherever 
they appear—fascism, imperialism, hegemonism, 
colonialism, neo-colonialism, racism, apartheid, zionism, 
oppression and exploitation 

Nonalignment is Not Neutrality 

Nonaligned Movement 
Fights Oppression 
and Exploitation 


"World impact 

OF NONALIGNED MOVEMENT 


PAUL GREGORIOS 

NONALIGNMENT as a concept is often 
misunderstood, mainly in two ways: as an 
attitude of neutrality towards the super¬ 
power conflict, or as equidistance from the 
Soviet Union and the U.S.A. 

Neutrality means non-involvement. The 
nonaligned nations cannot be neutral or 
non-involved in the power conflicts that 
affect the human race. Two-thirds of the 
world's people live in the 130 nonaligned 
countries. Power conflicts between major 
powers directly affect their destiny: how 
can they afford to be neutral or uninvolved? 
The nonaligned nations are committed 
only to make their own decisions, on the 
basis of justice and in the interests of 
peace and progress for the human race. 
They give no prior undertaking to support 
the policies of one major power bloc or 
another. Even among the members of the 
nonaligned group, there is no prior commit¬ 
ment to support the policies of each other 
in all matters. Each nation retains the 
freedom to judge independently any con¬ 
flict anywhere, whether it be between 
major powers, between a major power and 
one of the members of its own bloc, or 
between two members of the nonaligned 
group of nations. 

Equally misleading is the concept of 
equidistance. There is no commitment in 
the nonaligned movement to view the two 
major powers—the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.— 
on the same level. The concept that both 
major powers are imperialist cannot stand 
examination. 

The U.S.A. is committed by its present 
policy to world exploitation and military 
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and economic domination of the world. It 
makes open and public statements about 
defending by military force its interests in 
the Middle East and in Latin America, 
Asia and Africa. To this policy the non- 
aligned nations have to be resolutely op¬ 
posed. 

The U.S.A. has a record of seeking to 
suppress the progressive forces in Cuba 
and Chile, in Iran and Palestine, in Af¬ 
ghanistan and Viet Nam, to mention only a 
few of the better known instances of direct 
or indirect U.S. intervention. The U.S.A. 
supports reactionary regimes in Chile, 
South Africa, Israel, and even the remnants 
of the former Pol Pot regime of Kampu¬ 
chea. 

In the United Nations, the U.S.A. has 
consistently used its power and influence 
to obstruct many progressive moves. 

It is in this context that the accusation 
against the nonaligned movement that it 
is biased against the U.S.A. has to be 
examined. There is no prior commitment 
on the part of the nonaligned nations to 
be anti-American. On the contrary, when 
the actions of the U.S.A. are in support of 
the forces of freedom, justice and dignity 
for all, the U.S.A. can expect full support 
from the nonaligned countries. 

Socialist Countries' Support to 
Nonalignment 

On the other hand, the U.S.S.R. and the 
socialist countries have a different record. 
They have consistently supported all move¬ 
ments for liberation and decolonisation in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. They have 
actively assisted the liberation movements 
in Southern Africa and supported the 
movement of the Palestinian people for 


self-determination and a homeland of 
their own. They have consistently opposed 
Israel's illegal occupation of Arab ter¬ 
ritory and South Africa’s illegal regime in 
Namibia. They have helped Cuba to resist 
the mighty power of the U.S.A., in the 
latter’s attempts to subvert the Cuban 
Revolution and to make Cuba subservient 
to U.S. interests. They have supported 
Viet Nam in its opposition, first to French 
colonialism, then to U.S. aggression, and 
more recently to the outrageous Chinese 
attack on a struggling socialist country 
just beginning its recovery from the ravages 
of brutal U.S. aggression. 

In such a situation, how can anyone ex¬ 
pect the nonaligned nations to maintain 
a position of equidistance from the U.S.A. 
and from the U.S.S.R.? 

Nonalignment is not neutrality. Nonalign¬ 
ment is not equidistance from the major 
powers. Nonalignment is commitment only 
to fight anti-human forces wherever they 
appear—fascism, imperialism, hegemonism, 
colonialism, neocolonialism, racism, apart¬ 
heid, zionism, oppression and exploitation. 
Nonalignment can be equidistant from two 
nations only when both nations are equally 
guilty or equally innocent. 

The superpower ideology, propagated by 
reactionary circles in the western world 
and China, seeks to subvert the principled 
commitment of the nonaligned nations. It 
tells us that we must be equally opposed 
to the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R., irrespective of 
the policies and actions of the two na¬ 
tions. Too many intellectuals in the Third 
World are brainwashed by the superpower 
ideology and insist on treating the U.S.A. 
and U.S.S.R. alike. It is the responsibility 
of all clear thinking people everywhere to 
expose the superpower ideology as a new 
anti-Soviet ploy, calculated to confuse and 
mislead. 

Both the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. are 
powerful. But it is not against their power 
that the nonaligned nations contend. 
What matters is the way that power is 
used. When power is used in support of 
anti-human forces, the nonaligned will 
condemn such use of power, and resist it 
with at least moral force. 

When the policies and actions of the 
U.S.A. become more pro-human and sup¬ 
portive of progressive forces, the nonalign¬ 
ed movement will extend support to such 
policies. 

It is up to the people of the U.S.A. to 
see that this happens. 
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THE THREE-PRONGED APPROACH TO PEACE AND THE ROLE OF THE 

NON-ALIGNED MOVEMENT 

PAULOS3 MAR GREGORIO^S 


Let me first express my gratitude for this opportunity to 
participate in this Seminar on "Peace for All Ages" - 
organized by the Institute for Development Education I am 
especially grateful to my long-time friend. Dr. Ram Singh, 
the Director of this institute. I came especially 
because I wanted to pay tribute to the memory of the 
distinguished founder of this institute Dr. Chandran 
Devanesen, a great son of India, and a dear friend of 
mine since 1954. 

I have just come back from che Sixth Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches ini Vancouver, Canada, where the 
issue of peace was at the Centre of the Agenda. I want 
to share with you first some'of the insights that emerged 
in our discussions at Vancouver. 

First, we must make a distinction between the immediate 
need to rescue the world from nuclear catastrophe, and 
the long-term need to build a world without arms. The 
people of the Two-Thirds World are not very keen/ as yet, 
on the long term issues of disarmament and peace - for 
understandable reasons. For us justice is a higher 
priority than peace, though we recognize the two to be 
inseparable. We would develop slogans like "Peace with¬ 
out justice will still be hell for the oppressed". For 
example, the Blacks of South Africa or Namibia would not 
want to have peace in the world, if such a peace would 
leave the South African white majority domination intact. 

We of the Two-Third World have had to disrupt the 
imperial peace of colonial regimes, in order to emancipate 
ourselves from the yoke of the foreigner. This is an im¬ 
portant difference between the peace concern of many 
people in Western Europe and America, and the peace concern 
of people in the oppressed Two-Third of the World. For 
them peace means not having nuclear missiles stationed on their 
soil, or closing down the armaments factories, leaving 
the present West European-American hegemony over the world 
intact. For some in East European countries, the 
motivation for peace and disarmament may be that if they 
reduce the burden of military expenditure they can invest 
more in consumer goods and improve their standards of 
living. For us however, until the demand for justice 
and peace/integrated, our interest in the issue of peace^is 
will be limited. We should change our very vocabulary 
and speak of a Justice and Peace Movement rather than a 
Peace Movement. 
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This does not mean/ however, that we of the Two-third 
World can be indifferent to the need to avoid a nuclear 
catastrophe in the immediate future. No nuclear war 
can be held within limits. But even a limited nuclear 
war, on which some seem to be intent now, will not leave 
the Two-Third World unaffected. Most likely such a war, 

God forbid, will be fought in some place in the Two-Third 
World - not o.n European and /-merican soil. Besides, even 
a limited nuclear war will have wind-carried fall-out, 
radiation and often hazards for all parts of the world. 
Whether the nuclear war breaks out in the Middle East, 
in Central America or in Southern Africa, the rest of the 
world will not be free from its effects. Besides, it is 
clear that the alleged purpose of a limited nuclear war 
is to frighten the world into submission to superior 
technological might. We want to be freed from hegemonism 
and oppression, whether national or international. We do 
not want to sell our freedom and submit to domination and 
exploitation. 

Sc while on the long-term questions of peace and disarmament/ 
w a of the two-third world will have to concentrate on an 
integration between the call for justice and the need for 
peace, in order to have a single movement for justice and 
peace, w e cannot afford the luxury of saying that the 
immediate problem of avoiding a nuclear catastrophe is 
of exclusive interest to the two parts of the other one- 
third world. Avoiding nuclear catastrophe is a central 
issue of immediate concern to all human beings. And we 
of the Two-Third World must not make the mistake of 
regarding that as a purely western problem. 

The second insight that emerged at Vancouver was about 
the moral basis of nuclear deterrence. The Pope and the 
Roman Catholic Church authorities in general, but by no 
means universally, hold the view that under present 
conditions peace by mutual terrifying, or Nucrlear 
Deterrence, can be justified, though we must move on to 
disarmament. This view of Pope John Paul II, for whom, 
like for the Reagan Administration in the U.S.A., a 
Soviet nuclear power backed military aggression seems an 
immediate threat, and the proper response is to terrify 
the Soviet by the threat of either a pre-emptive first 
strike or massive retaliation. So Deterrence can be 
justified so long as the Soviet threat exists. This kind 
of moral reasoning is based on the Roman Catholic Church's 
long-standing 'just War" theory. 

The W.C.C. point of view is different. The W.C.C. agrees 
with the U.N. that the use of nuclear weapons would be a 
crime against humanity. It then goes on to argue that if 
the use of nuclear weapons is a crime, the intention to 
use them should also be condemned. Now Nuclear Deterrence 
works only when the opposite believes that this side may 
use nuclear weapons, that it has an intention to use 
nuclear weapons under certain conditions. Since such 
intention is seen to be morally unacceptable, many 
Christians all over the world believe, the theory of ; 
nuclear deterrence, based on the credible intention to 
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use nuclear weapons, should also be condemned. Such 
condemnation may not be politically realistic. But there 
are times when Christians and others should appeal to 
the moral conscience of humanity, in order that humanity 
may be galvanized into action for eliminating the crime 
of using or intending to use nuclear weapons. Once the 
enormity of the crime is recognized, there will be an 
incentive to put out an extra effort to make that crime 
not pay. 

The general trend of thought at Vancouver was to lead 
the way to a delegitimisation of nuclear weapons by 
international treaty, as has been done in the case of 
bacteriological and chemical weapons. Such delegitimising 
action wouid have consequences for all nuclear and 
potentially nuclear nations USSR, UAS, Britain, France, 

China, India, Pakistan, Israel, South Africa, and certainly 
the Federal Republic of Germany which has fully developed 
that potential. 

A third insight that has emerged at Vancouver was about 
the indivisibility of security. Every nation has a legiti¬ 
mate right to ensure its security against outside aggression, 
but the security of one nation can never be at the expense 
of making another nation insecure. No nation can seek its 
security by pursuing military superiority}, for this would 
lead to an arms race which endangers the security of all. 

We discussed the term Common Security as a replacement of 
the outmoded concept of national security? my own incli¬ 
nation is to reject the term common security? for it could 
in some cases mean the common security of just two nations, 
say the USA and the USSR, who by a mutual pact can ensure 
their security as two nations while endangering that of 
others. The other possible terms are inter-national 
security and global security. Two-Third World people were 
not eagerly wedded to any of these concepts. They said 
however any concept of global security should include the 
concept of Peoples' security in each nation. Global 
security cannot be achieved by a pact between dictatonol 
regimes which make dissenters within their own nations 
insecure. Global security has to be built on the basis 
of a New World Economic Order which ensures justice among 
nations as well as between nations. 

But how will we develop an alternate security system, 
which can control and punish aggressor nations. In the 
present world, such a global security system must have 
more power at its disposal than the mightiest of the 
superpowers, who will control such a global security 
system and who will finance it. The simple answer is - 
the community of all nations must control the global 
security system and it should be financed by taxation of 
nations and by voluntary contributions. But the lion's 
share of the burden will fall on USA, USSR, Japan, and 
Western Europe. The role of the Non-Aligned movement is 
to press for these industrially advanced countries as 
well as other nations, substantially reducing their mili¬ 
tary weapons and personnel and contributing directly to 
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a democratically controlled global security system which 
does not infringe on people’s rights. 

This in turn requires a tremendous • ffort, with rich ima¬ 
gination and strong political will. Here is the point 
at which the Non-Aligned Movement cun lead in the work 
for peace. The nuclear nations generally follow the 
Prime Minister of Britain who uses the non-existence of 
an alternate security system as justification for contin¬ 
uing to depend on deterrence and the arras race. It seems 
clear that the political decision-making process in many 
nations is heavily influenced by the interests of those 
who profit from the arms race, the arms trade, and the 140 
local wars that- have broken out since the Second World War 
ended. It is for the Non-Aligned Movement to devise, 
project, and use pressure to get the implementation of a 
democratically controlled global security system, without 
which there can be arms reduction but no general and com¬ 
plete disarmament. 

Let me thus come to the conclusion of my paper. The 
approach to Peace for All Ages, for us in the Two-Third 
World has to be clearly and comprehensively laid out - 
for the short erm and for the long term. 

For the long term it has to be a three-pronged approach; 

a. Gradually building up an alternate Global Security 
System which depends not on the will of individual 
nations, but on the collective will of the global 
community of nations. 

b. The determined transition to effective structures of a 
more just society, both nationally and internationally, 
a new world order, with justice in matters of culture, 
information, sionce and technology, and in all other 
realms of socio-economic life. 

c. The mutually negotiated, decisive, verifiable steps 
beginning with a cessation of manufacture of all 
nuclear weapons and delivery systems, and going into 
substantial reductions in arms, personnel and budget. 

The leadership of the non-aligned movement is particularly 
important in this line of development. It has been our 
experience that people from the Two-Thirds World of the Non- 
Aligned Movement have developed a perception which combines 
these three elements. 

I must make one or two cautionary words about the tremendous 
forces opposed to the disarmament effort. The most 
important single group is composed of arras manufacturers 
and arms traders. They have enormous funds at their disposal 
for systematic mis-information of the masses, and the media, 
heavily dependent on them, for their own survival, cannot 
dare to give an accurate picture of the role of arms makers 
and arms traders in fostering wars and werhyst G ria. 

The second cautionary word I want to say is about the 
tremendous will power of a small group of right wing advisors 
in the U.S. President's staff, who believe that by developing 
LASER (Light Amplification by Stimulated Eemission of Radiation) 
beam technology, placing anti-sat, sets with aser beams in 
space. There is the danger that these laser beams which 
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have to be powered by the explosion of nuclear devices 
in space, can have disastrous consequences for the world 
as a whole. We will go into a very complex of automated 
electronic defuse/ which we may ourselves be unable to 
control later on. We must stop this development. 

There is a tremendous reluctance to on the part of 
western economies to make the transition from the present 
military production oriented economy to a civilian pro¬ 
duction of consumption oriented economy. The convention 
of the economy is both painful and costly in the short 
term. Factories have to be closed down, people have to 
be thrown out of jobs, contracts have to be settled by 
heavy payment of compensation. But this short term pain 
-is necessary for the long term welfare of the American 
economy*has maintained superiorily in the world not by 
its military might, but by its capacity for technological 
innovation and adaptation. America has largely lost that 
capacity of innovationby the severe brain-drain from 
civilian to military research. /Also in the Soviet Economy 
the best scientific technological talent is now deployed 
for non-productive military purposes, and the success of 
socialism depends to a large extent on being able to re¬ 
deploy this military research personnel to civilian research. 

Finally, I want to say a word about the relation between 
Disarmament and Development which has often been raised 
by the non-aligned movement. The world spent about 500 
billion US dollars last year on Def Expenditure. This is 
about 60% of the 'World GNP of about, 8500 billion. The 
talk so far has been about taking this 500 billion gradually 
away from defence budgets and using it for development 
especially in the poorer sectors of society. Unfortunately 
this is neither going to happen, nor is it going to solve 
the problem. I do not have the time to go into the detailed 
reasons for that affirmation. But I want to say this: 

The question is not one of using part of the $500 billion 
to remedy the problems of poverty and injustice in the 
world. The issue is how much of this $500 billion mili¬ 
tary expenditure is used to buttress the system which 
inequally distributes the remaining 8000 billioh. The 
focus should be on the way the 8000 billion is distributed 
rather than on taking a part of the $500 billion to solve 
the problems of poverty. This is a big task, but the 
human spirit, given vision, will and the grace of God, 
has the resources for facing this task. 

Nuclear weapons, like colonialism, has one positive point 
I am grateful to God for colonialism in one respect. It 
was colonialism and modern Western imperialism that laid 
the foundations for the one world of tomorrow. .Similarly 
we can be grateful to God for nuclear weapons in this 
one respect, that they have made a Third World War incon¬ 
ceivable. This situation can be used by t/ic Human spirit, 
with the help of God, to build a world without arms ~ 
something which we did not regard necessary or feasible 
before 19415, before Hirosima and Nagasaki. Or we can 
commit global suicide. 

The challenge before the Human Spirit is enormous. But 
the power of that spirit is much greater than the power 
of all the 60 or 70 thousand nuclear warheads we have 
today. The human spirit must overcome war and injustice. 

We shall overcome by the Grace of God. Thank you for 
listening. 
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POLAND - THE SIMMERING CAULDRON 
A TOURIST VIEW. 

(Paul Gregorios) 


Poland, everyone knows, is a simmer¬ 
ing cauldron with fierce heat underneath - but which by 
some miracle of social thermodynamics, has for long refused 
to reach boiling point. The heat seems to come from two 
sources. On the one hand the people are hungry. Meat has 
vanished from the butchers 1 stalls to stray blackmarkets 
accessible only to the privileged. Shops are empty. 

Queues for what is available get longer anc. longer every 
day. Only vegetables seem in plentiful supply, but then 
Poles are hardly ardent vegetarians. On the other hand 
the Damocles' sword of Warsaw Pact intervention hangs by 
a very thine thread indeed. The military presence both 
inside and across the frontiers is massive and menacing. 

Solidarity, Lech Walesa's giant union 
of trade unions, commands a moral force at least thirty 
times as great as that of Kanni's feeble govexnment. Yet, 
Walesa and his people know well that to seek to crush or 
topple that weak government is surely to invite catastrophe 
from across the frontier. 

Of course, Poles have been given to 
know that the whole West and the Pope besides are solidly 
behind Solidarity. Yet, when the storm finally breaks out, 
who but the Poles will be there to bear the burden of the 
casualties? 
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Are the people starving? The west 
likes to think so, and food parcels come in by the tens 
of thousands from the west* It must give a sinister 
pleasure to western governments and agencies to be able 
to help the poor Poles suffering from too much socialism! 
Solidarity's independent newspaper takes delight in 
reporting these western gifts in detail, and to point 
out that the government newspapers report only the Soviet 
shipments of meat and food supplies, which incidentally 
come in by the tens of thousands of tons, despite an 
anticipated bad harvest this year in Russia* By European 
standards, the Polish people are underfed* Meat and face 
coffee are in short supply* But bread is plentiful and 
was so cheap and subsidized that farmers used to feed it 
to the cattle until the government recently raised the 
price* 


The more important question is - 
can the economy recover? the debts incurred todate 
are so enormous that if the Soviet Union takes over the 
Polish Government they will find this very heavy burden* 
Shop8 are now empty* Production is way down below 
installed capacity. 

Economic recovery is not within the 
power of Kania's or any other government* Only Solidarity 
can make the workers work and produce, since they control 
at least 60# of the trade unions* 

The Soviet Government knows that 
the occupationof Poland by Warsaw Pact forces will not 
yield a permanent solution to the Polish problem* Polish 
hostility to the Russian people is several centuries - 
perhaps more than a millennium old* 
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Poles are slave* So are the 

Russians* But the western slaws of Poland regard Russian 
slave as somewhat inferior, having somewhat freely inter¬ 
married with Asiatic Tattars* 

Poland was dismembered in 1795, 
by Tsarist Russia, Prussia and Austria - all imperial powers 
The memory of Poland's being thus wiped out from the map 
at the end of the 1st century does not fade easily from 
Polish minds* 

A decade or so later, Polish nationa¬ 
list took shape again with the grand-duchy of Warsaw, which 
sought to regain their independence by playing Napolean 
and Tsar Alexander against each other* It is the same 
game today - playing the West against Russia* From 1812 
to 1814 Poland was forgotten in the huge wars between 
France and Russia*- the wars that inspired Tobstoy's 
famous novel War and Peace* 

For a century since 1815 the majority 
of Poles were subjected to Russian Tsarist rule* This 
brought unbearable suffering to the Poles - mostly because 
Poland regarded itself as the Bastion of western civili¬ 
zation and western religion, over against the half-byzantine, 
half-Asiatic, barbaric, eastern Orthodox Slavs of Russia* 

In 1917, as the Bolshevik took over 
Russia from the Tsars, the hatred and the contempt were 
transferred to the Soviet Union* The new independent 
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Poland was again the defender of Western European civi¬ 
lization against the barbaric eastern Slavs* This led 
to the Polish - Soviet War of 1920, started by the Poles, 
taking advantage of a Russia which had lost the First 
World War and was weakened by the civil war* Poles 
marched up to Kiev, the ancient capital of Russia and 
were beaten back* The Soviets marched up to Warsaw and were 
beaten back* 


The Peace treaty of 1921 was mainly 
on paper. The mutual distrust was as deep-seated as ever* 
For the Soviets, Poland is always a potential ally of the 
West. For the Poles, neither Russia nor Germany, their 
two neighbours could be trusted. 

By 1934 the specter of rising Nazi 
Germany gave Poles some second thoughts about the Soviets* 
Then General Pilsudski of Poland made that fetal mistake - 
the alliance of Poland in 1934 with Nazi Germany txhsiigk 
through a ten year pact, so when war finally broke out, 
Stalin's Russia annexed the "eastern lands" of Poland, 
which had been part of Russia till 1917, inhabited mainly 
by non-Poles (Ukrainians, white Russians and Lithuanians) 


***** 
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The first half of the year 1968 has marked from my perspective, a 
significant turning point in contemporary history. There have been three 
major events which are decisive for the future of humanity, and all three 
have a great deal to do with this nation, but in fact affect the whole 
world. 

First, the developments in the Vietnam War have paved the way for a 
new period of history where America will be more cautious about its own 
capacity to solve the problems of the world by sheer power and know-how. 
This, I hope, does not lead to a resurgence of isolationism in American 
politics, but to a truly' creative role for the U.S.A. in international 
politics. America is the most vigorous, youthful, creative nation on the 
face of the earth, at least for the time being. She is the least shackled, 
among the nations, by hoary ancient traditions. But she is bound by more 
recent traditions of her own creation. She is the most ready to change, 
among the nations. But she lacks both the understanding and the will to 
change her own policy in relation to a world whose economies she continues 
to exploit. She is the least afraid, among the nations. But she is 
afraid of every development that threatens her hegemony of the world, and 
this drives her to become a reactionary nation. 

The lessons of Vietnam may lead the U.S.A. to think along these lines. 
If that happens, the world will be a different place. 

The second event of momentous significance has been the death of 
Martin Luther King. A martyrdom like that is never to be mourned. It was 
a supremely Christian act in which, my friend King poured out his life for 
the life of the world. 

I can see that this martyrdom, unlike most Christian martyrdoms, has 
immediate cash value. This will focus attention on the race issue as some¬ 
thing which calls for more than passing a civil rights bill. I hope it will 
lead to three specific consequences: 

(a) the carrying through of the 'poverty' program in an intelligent 
manner 

(b) in trying to resolve the race problem in the U.S.A., recognize 
the universality of the problem - that the emancipation of the 
American Negro and, therefore, of the American white man, is 
inseparable from the emancipation of Southern Africa from its 
racialism and colonialism; and 

(c) in recognizing that the Negro's social emancipation is inseparable 
from his economic and ideological emancipation, become more 
courageously committed to the ideals of economic justice in the 
world and ideological pluralism within humanity. 
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The third event of great significance this year has been the failure 
of the UNCTAD Conference in New Delhi. The clear manifestation of lack of 
political will on the part of the rich nations of the world to apply their 
maximum effort to a resolution of an unjust trade balance, and the refusal 
to remove basic economic injustice, may at first sight appear a reactionary 
event. But it is to be hoped that the dramatic failure of UNCTAD would be 
a heavy burden on the conscience of the rich nations. It is to be hoped 
that the churches will show the same leadership as they have previously 
demonstrated in the race question and on the Vietnam issue. Let us hope 
that 1968 would mark the beginning of a process which would soon lead to 
a world-wide movement of humanity which will not rest until justice is 
close to the poor of the world, not as concessions from the rich, but as 
their due. The failure to do this can only lead to a world-wide conflagra¬ 
tion, which both in its dimension of destructive passion and in the amount 
of hatred it creates, can dwarf the demonstrations in the cities of the 
United States. 

Let us hope that the churches have a will to apply themselves whole¬ 
heartedly to this task. 


ON SECTIONS V AND VI 


The profile of tomorrow's Christian depends very much on the history 
of the coming decade. If there is no major economic crisis in the world in 
the next two years, if the third world war does not break out before 1970, 
and if the inevitable regroupings of power in Europe and Asia do not upset 
the present equilibrium of power - then I can see the profile of the 
Christian of the 1970’s as still engaged in the campaign for justice and 
peace in the world. 

If, on the other hand, the economic system collapses, or.if there is a 
war, or if there is a preponderance of socialist or leftist power in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Latin America - then quite new questions are in store for 
us. 


But in either case, we will have to come back to the God question. 

The knowledge of God is the key question. The Marxist, the Secularist, the 
Scientist, the Hindu and the Buddhist, all alike are waiting for God. But 
there is no way of making God present to man through preaching and propaganda. 
The world. Western and Eastern, young and old alike, is looking for 
authenticity of worship and authenticity of a way of life. 

The degree to which we find answers to the questions about worship 
and ethics will be the degree to which we can speak about.God at all. 

The worship of God in a secular age and the search for a new and 
authentic style of life, will be the forms of our proclaiming the name of 
God in the world. 
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REFLECTIONS ON BUCHAREST 
(Paul Verghese ) 

The theological discussion at Bucharest *as carried on in a group of 
which I was not a member. Sc what I saw and neard as merely what 
came out of that, group or other groups including my own. 

I had three things brought to my awareness: 

I The Very Tentative Character of all Theology 

Andre Dumas is right - theology is an ongoing dialogue Detween revelation 
and situation, and therefore has to be renewed every time the life- 
situation changes. I would only enter ^ne n r-.lifieation: I would 
disagree that Revelation is a constant am th ? only tone Situation is 
changing. My own conviction is that Revelation is a flowing thing, with 
continuity, but always tentative. As the situation cnanges, new truth 
is also revealed by the Spirit of Gcd„ What was regarded as revealed 
truth is itself now seen to be error - lake tne doctrine of property 
in the age of feudalism or the doctrine of wort* in the age of capitalism, 
or even the doctrine of justification by faith. Have any of these, 
which were once regarded as part of revealed trutn, remained unchanged? 

As the situation changes, the content of revelation itself changes. 

So, whatever theology we may now create, let us recognize its 
tentative character. Let us not say that it is the final and 
absolute truth. We may need to move on in ten years, when new events 
overtake us. Let us take theology seriously, cut not so absolutely. 
After all, our perceptions are so partial, cnr experiences so incomplete, 
and our vision so limited. 

II The Failure of Theology at Buchores c 

I saw two reasons for the failure of theoiogy at Bucharest. The 
scientists reacted with violent cynic isn 00 cm 1 neolo^.ical production, 
openly saying that it did not m&Ke sense at a Whj : Mainly because 

the theologian*s philosophical acumen was Lnaceqi.ate Secondly because 
the theologian*s access to the Tradition, was -ary partial. 

There were two theological tracks opened up at Bucharest, but they 
were both rather well-worn ones. First the track of hope theology and 
second the track of creation theology.. The first track offered 
ultimate hope despite despair about tne immediate future. This was 
not much help to the scientists, for '■ A .d m •* neJ p them deal with 
their problem. it provided a strategy n: hc-pe, composed mainly of 
serenity and confidence arising nut of" i a: : tb, community and benevolence 
arising out of love, ana the call to perfection as tne basis of hope. 

Ail very good things, but not touching the questions that science and 
technology are asking. 
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The second track was a theology of creation. Disavowing any 
romantic nostalgia for a lost age of the purity of nature, this theological 
track tried to pave itself with the bricks of many traditional doctrines - 
the goodness of creation, the promise and the final recapitulation of 
creation, such lovely Orthodox concepts like Trinity as a Community 
of diversity and equality, the sacramental view of creation, Man 
as made in the image of God, the Corporate unity of mankind and 
so on. Again, the scientists said: Nice, but it does not meet 
us where we are. 


Ill A Suggestion for the Future 

The scientists are frustrated. they are now beginning to do their 
own theology, having found out that the theologians are incredibly 
stupid. Charles Birch, for example, has assimilated large chunks 
of Whitehead's process ©^philosophy and is trying to work out a 
theology as a layman. Occasionally he feels he needs help from the 
theologians and comes to them with questions. But we theologians 
simply despise the amateurishness of his efforts and do not even enter 
into dialogue. Perhaps the real reason is that we lack the freedom 
to go back into the Christian Tradition in its wide and rich variety and 
come out with something which answers his questions. Perhaps most 
of our present generation of theologians have been brought up in the 
Barthian tradition of aversion to philosophy and cannot cope with the deep 
philosophical problems raised by the scientists. Besides, what passes 
for philosophy in our present university world is itself so superficial 
in its concerns that academic philosophy too is unable to deal with the 
deeper questions. As a consequence the ethical is divorced from the 
ontological and the eschatological, and the moral dicta that emerge 
fail to carry conviction. 


We need a fresh theological effort. Bucharest has made a 
proposal, for a large-scale study programme on "rethinking theology" 
in view of the crisis of science and technology - a creative dialogue 
between theologians, scientists and philosophers of science. 

I need here only to point to four elements that have to be held together 





We will need to base our moral dicta or ethical guildelines more 
directly on the ontological and eschatological. This is to 
say that we should analyse further our preference for the 
functional over the ontological. It is not ontology that has to 
be rejected, because all functional approaches are based on 
implicit ontologies. Ontology as such is unavoidable, it is 
a static ontology that has to be rejected. We need an eschatological 
ontology , i.e. an ontology based on a dynamic view of creation, 
a dynamic and universal view of the incarnation, and a dialectical 
understanding of the relation between nature, history and eternity. 

We will need a cosmic view of Salvation, i.e. because the 
Incarnation affects both human history and the life of the Church, 
both human history and the very shape and structure of the universe. 
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a Christian theology with proper differentiation, with 
continuities and discontinuities carefully distinguished between 
Creator and Creation, between Man and Nature, and between 
Church and World, but relating Salvation in Christ to the whole 
of Creation, will have to be developed. 

We will need to develop a theology that holds three elements 
together - 

a) the quest for freedom and justice, 

the struggle for a new and richly varied civilization that 
ensures a better quality of life , and 

the desperate need of alienated human beings to find personal 
meaning and fulfillment in a community that sustains proper 
relationships to a Transcendent and Immanent God. 

In this theology the dialectical relationship between Humanity and the 
rest of creation will have to be more carefully delineated. The 
rest of creation has to be mastered in the sense that we have to 
master our own bodies. The rest of creation should not be 
alienated from us, but must become part of us, as our 
bodies are part of us. In that sense we have to be identified 
with the rest of creation as a priest is identified with his 
people. But we must also encounter the mystery of all existence, 
i.e. the ontological foundation of all existents, through developing 
the capacity for genuine contemplation of reality as it confronts 
us, to see the source and dependence of all existence in God. 

This means a cultivation of not only our poetic, artistic, 
literary and imaging capacities, but also of genuine capacity 
for community worship using all our faculties. Our worship 
today tends to become more and more man-centred and man-directed. 

This tendency has to be counter-acted by developing the 
capacity to apprehend the mystery of creation. I have delineated 
the Christian aspects of this vision in a very preliminary way 
in my paper. Mastery and Mastery , to which our Chairman has 
briefly referred. ' 


4 A deeper understanding of this way of looking at reality cannot 
be developed in a study conference or study programme. It can 
come only out of a community which seeks to practice these elements, 
by putting science and technology, as well as philosophy and 
theology at the service of a life of openness to reality at 
both its poles - the unifying pole of God and the conflict-ridden 
pole of creation as it moves forward to judgement and fulfillment. 
Only from such a community can the saving message of Christ 
arise afresh. The pattern of life of this community in the 
Holy Spirit is what I mean by Spirituality. Here the Spirit will 
lead us only as we open ourselves to Him in a disciplined community. 




SANCTIONS AND SOUTH AFRICA 


Will the West Act? USA holds the key 


(Paul Gregorios) 

On the surface it looks like there is a thaw in South Africa's icy refusal 
to dismantle apartheid. Some people think that the Angola-Namibia-Cuban 
troops settlement shows the willingness of South Africans to negotiate and 
come to peaceful settlements. 

The Angola-Namibia settlement means no such change of heart. Pretoria had 
no choice. The partial sanctions and disinvestment by some countries were 
taking their toll. Some ten billion dollars worth of capital had flown out 
of the country in a year or two. Pretoria cannot pay for the Anglolan War 
and the Namibian military occupation. The South African economy would 
collapse if Pretoria does not reduce its military expenditure. Besides, UN 
Resolution 435 of 1978 was accepted by Pretoria ten years ago - the Cuban 
troops in Angola became the last far-fetched excuse for not implementing it 
even after ten years. Once Cuba agreed to withdraw her troops (no doubt 
Gorbachov's new policy of peaceful settlement of regional conflicts played 
its part here), there was no further excuse. Beside South African troops 
were no match for the Angolan-Cuban forces, and Pretoria was losing heavily 
in the battle. She had to negotiate, not out of a change of heart, but by 
sheer force of material circumstances. 

In South Africa itself, under pressure from "friendly" Western governments 
and from a growingly hostile world public opinion, as well as from the 
rising tempo of Black revolt within, the minority regime has effected a few 
cosmetic reforms, without touching the basic structure of the Apartheid 
System - repealed the notorious Pass Laws which were a burden on the economy 
and on the security system, besides being ineffective; abolished the 
Immorality Act and the Mixed Marriages Act; granted more property rights to 
Blacks in the Homelands; put out more money for segregated Black education 
and Black development; established new advisory parliaments for Coloureds 
and Indians, but not for Blacks, in order to divide the opposition; 
recognized Black trade unions. The Apartheid System of legalized recial 
discrimination, however, remains basically in tact. 
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Again/ under the same pressures. Nelson Mandela has been moved from the 
common prison to a more splendidly isolated "private” prison-house. He has 
now no more contacts with other political prisoners, and his every activity 
can be more closely monitored. 

Precisely when these cosmetic measures for the appeasement of world public 
opinion and the "friendly" western nations were afoot, the internal 
repression grew more intense. In February 1988 alone 17 non-violent protest 
movements were suppressed or restrained from expressing themselves through 
peaceful democratic means. 15 more were subsequently silenced. Government 
sat aside and watched while hired hooligans set fire to Khotso House, the 
headquarters of the South African Council of Churches. The Roman Catholic 
Church headquarters were also similarly ransacked. 

Young boys and girls, impatient with their elders' patience and 
self-restraint, have moved to the forefront of the struggle. The repression 
of children has become methodical and inhuman. Teen-agers are abducted by 
the Police, imprisoned and tortured. Parents wander around the police 
stations and prisons in search of their missing children. Hundreds of 
youngsters are detained by the police and kept incommunicado with their 
parents. Of the more than 30,000 people detained under the present "State 
of Emergency" Law imposed in 1986, more than 10,000 are under 18 years of 
age. 

In 1986-88 at least 300 blacks have been hanged to death in Pretoria Central 
Prison. More than one hundred laws restrict the Press and the media from 
publishing any reports of acts of repression or acts of protest. Since 
Black Trade Unions became recognized in 1986 the Congress of South African 
Trade Unions (COSATU) acquired the membership of more than a million 
workers. In 1988, the most severe restrictions have been placed on the 
activities of trade unions. To protest is a crime. So is it a punishable 
offence to support the imposing of Sanctions. This is one reason why polls 
of Black South Africans on the matter of Sanctions become totally 
unreliable. Prisoners detained for months and months without trial are now 
on hungerstrike, with the Revd. Allan Boesak joining them. 



Namibian Independence 


The agreement signed on December 22nd, 1988 at the UN headquarters for 
Namibian independence, strangely enough, did not include the representatives 
of the Namibian People. South Africa, USA, Angola and Cuba were there, but 
not SWAPO. The Namibian people resent this. Implementation of the 
tripartite agreement is to begin on April 1st 1989, when South Africa is to 
start withdrawing troops from Namibia and Cuba from Angola. South African 
troop levels are to be reduced to 12,000 by May 13, and 8,000 by June 3rd, 
when the return of 75,000 Namibian exiles is to begin. When the campaign 
for the November first election begins on June 25th, the South African army 
is to be reduced to 1500 men. But the paramilitary and other forces will 
remain in one guise or other. 

As the election begins on November 1st, some Cuban troops will be standing 
guard in Angola at the 13th parallel, 300 miles North of the Namibian 
border, though 25,000 Cubans would have left Angola by then. That election 
will not choose a government, but only a Constitutional Assembly, which will 
draft a Constitution for Namibia. By April 1, 1990, the draft is to be 
ready, and there will soon be an election of a new government. There is 
nothing in the tripartite agreement about who will control the interim 
government till the first real election. South Africa hopes, it seems, that 
there will be chaos and civil war in Namibia; it is not improbable that the 
South African regime will make another bid to take over power in Namibia. 
The responsibility of the UN is formidable indeed. 

The UN Secretary General told us (the present writer was part of the Eminent 
Church Persons Group commissioned by the World Council of Churches in 
January-February 1989 to persuade the seven governments of South Africa’s 
major trading partners on the need for sanctions now and to visit the United 
Nations), that he was in a quandary about the Namibian settlement. Either he 
had to accept the reduced and totally inadequate funds and forces (i.e. $400 
million instead of the needed $1.2 billion with UN troops reduced from 7500 
to 4650) or postpone indefinitely Namibian independence. Perez de Cuellar 
chose the former alternative. He thinks, he told us, that he can get 
supplementary funds and forces, once the process has begun. 



By simple estimates the western nations in the ten years since UN 
Resolution 435 drafted by them with Pretoria's agreement in 1978/ have 
managed to plunder billions of dollars worth of diamonds, uranium and other 
minerals from Namibia. When finally there is an agreement for transfer of 
power, they are trying to delay the process by refusing to underwrite the 
cost of an operation meant to end the illegal occupation of Namibia by South 
Africa since 1966. 

So long as the apartheid regime stays in place there is no security for 
either Namibia or for the Frontline States. There is every indication that 
the new U.S. Administration will continue to finance and train Jonas 
Savimbi's Unita bandits in Angola as a destabilizing tool in Southern 
Africa. Hence the agreement to keep at least 10000 Cuban troops in Angola 
till July 1, 1991. But thousands of the Savimbi bandits are now living in 
Namibia, and thousands more will enter before November 1st. 

The Sanctions Debate 


Sanctions - comprehensive and mandatory - seem the only non-violent means at 
the disposal of the international community to help the people of South 
Africa to dislodge the Apartheid regime and to replace it with a 
democratically elected, multi-racial representative government there. 

On our visit to western governments we heard several times the same 
arguments against sanctions. West German Chanceller Kohl and British 
Foreign Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe both told us that it was because the two 
governments opposed sanctions that they had influence enough on the white 
governments to effect some reforms and the Angola-Namibia peaceful 
settlement. We argued that our purpose was dismantling of Apartheid and we 
asked them if they had an alternative to sanctions to achieve this purpose. 
Kohl half agreed with us, and disclosed the fact that his party had sent 
their strongman Strauss (who died since) to South Africa to persuade Botha. 
Strauss came back and had reported that Botha was unmoveable. 

Sir Geoffrey Howe thought that we were in too much of a hurry and that time 
would set all matters right. Small comfort indeed for the oppressed, 
harrassed and tortured in South Africa! Sir Geoffrey argued that sanctions 
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would only succeed in driving the white government in South Africa into the 
hands of the extremists among them. The people of South Africa would reply 
that nothing could be worse than the present Government. 

The other argument we heard was that sanctions would not work. Everybody 
including the British Government knows that sanctions have worked partial/ 
unilateral and targeted, at least in large part, to bring South Africa to 
the negotiating table in the Angola-Namibia issue. The most powerful 
argument used against sanctions was that it would hurt the Blacks most. 
That is not true. The whites would suffer both economic loss and loss of 
power. The Black people of South Africa are now saying that they are 
prepared to suffer the consequences of sanctions if it will lead to the end 
of their present suffering, and lead to a government that guarantees freedom 
and dignity to all its citizens, white black, or any colour of the spectrum. 

Unemployment in the Black "Homelands" is now estimated at 35 to 50%. The 
14.3% white population now occupies 87% of the land, while the 74.5% Black 
population is forced to live in 13% of the land. Those declared to be 
citizens of these ten "homelands" - Ciskei, Bophuthastswana, Gazankulu, 
Kangwane, Kwa-Ndebele, Kwa-Zulu, Lebowa, Qwa-Qwa, Transkei, and Venda - 
have, according to the white regime, no South African citizenship, but 
remain citizens of the colonies of South Africa. 70% of the households in 
the "homelands" today live below the poverty line, and have no share in the 
real wealth of South Africa. Some two million of these Blacks work outside 
their "homeland" and are regarded by the state as "migrant workers". They 
are not allowed even to take their families with them to the areas where 
they work, but have to be satisfied with an annual "home leave" of one month 
to visit their families. 

There is indeed a Black middle class business community - a hundred thousand 
Black-owned businesses, but these constitute only 1% of the G.D.P. South 
Africa's total income is distributed at the ratio of 60% for whites and 29% 
for the Blacks who are more than five times the number of Whites (4.9 
million Whites and 25.5 million Blacks, besides some 3 million Coloureds and 
less than a million Asians). 
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The 4.9 million Whites have full rights of citizenship. The rest of the 
population of nearly 30 million are non-citizens, there to be oppressed and 
exploited. No amount of reform or development measures can change this. 
Sanctions alone can effect that change, and bring the Whites to the 
negotiationg table with the authentic representatives of the South African 
People. 

Of course the White regime says they are prepared to negotiate with the 
Blacks to share power - provided they can choose the spokesmen for the 
Blacks. They would choose people like Chief Mangosuthu Butalezi, the 
present head of the Kwazulu "homeland", and of the collaborationist 
organisation Inkatha, engaged in violence and sabotage against Black 
liberation movements like the United Democratic Front (Patron, Allan Boesak) 
and the African National Congress. 

Genuine negotiation, such as Sanctions are meant to induce, demands the 
following preconditions: 

(a) Withdraw the State of Emergency and all repressive legislation 
forbidding non-violent protest and peaceful organized activity; 

(b) withdraw all bans and restrictions against the thirty or more 
democratic organisations including the African National Congress, 
the United Democratic Front and the Pan African Congress; 

(c) release all political prisoners including Nelson Mandela; 

(d) allow all South African exiles to return and 

(e) repeal all Press censorship and media black-out. 

These are minimum conditions to be met before genuine negotiations can 
begin. Sanctions are the only non-violent means left for the international 
Community to force the undemocratic Fascist regime to agree to these 
conditions, and to real democratic negotiations leading to a representative 
Constituent Assembly for a democratic multi-racial government in South 
Africa. 



Loan Rescheduling and Credit Denial 


On 30th June 1990 the present agreement (signed in 1985) of Western banks to 
reschedule South Africa's debts to them, expires. South Africa cannot 
afford to repay the $11 billion debt without disrupting her economy. 
Another $1 billion raised by banks and guaranteed by the South African 
regime also has to be paid back in 1990. These do not form part of the 
agreement; the negotiations for a new rescheduling agreement have already 
begun, between the South African Government and 14 banks in Federal Republic 
of Germany, France, Switzerland, United Kingdom and the United States. 

When we told the Governments of these countries that they could influence 
the banks to use the rescheduling negotiation to put pressure on the South 
African Government to dismantle apartheid, we were told that governments do 
not control the activities of private banks. We told the French Government 
that one of the two French banks, the "Credit Lyonnais" was a nationalized 
bank. The reply was that they had replaced the former director of the Bank 
by someone more responsive to French foreign policy. We heard in New York 
that the American Citibank had already agreed to rescheduling. 

Most banks are reluctant to give new credit to South Africa, and some like 
France and the United States have laws against new credits. But Banks are 
anxious to recoup their loans, including loans incurred by South Africa on 
Namibia's behalf. Banks say that they do not mix "business interests" and 
ethics. 

The British and American churches have requested the banks to press for a 
minimum of 15% repayment each year. This is reasonable, but will hurt the 
South African economy which needs 4 to 5 billion dollars of new credits each 
year to underwrite its trade. There is also a demand to boycott South 
African gold in the gold markets of the world. The United States has 
already done so, but is finding it difficult, for example, to control the 
import of Italian jewelry which uses South African gold. If South Africa 
cannot sell its gold in the world market it will crack up. 
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The United States holds the key 

The United States holds the key to sanctions against the South African 
regime. We met Secretary of State James Baker III and the State 
Department's Africa man, Chester Crocker, the architect of the Angola - 
Namibia agreement. Baker assured us of three things: 

(a) that this Administration would not follow the Reagan line on 
South Africa; 

(b) they want to dismantle Apartheid, and would seek a bi-partisan 
solution to the South Africa issue, and 

(c) that he was himself for effective multi-lateral sanctions, but 
that the Administration was still in the process of making up its 
mind on South Africa. 

The Republican Administration, facing a democratic majority in the House of 
Representatives, has to seek bipartisan agreement wherever possible. 
Preliminary talks have revealed three major areas of disagreement: Southern 
Africa, Central America, and Presidential powers, Jim Baker told us. 

The Republican Party is also anxious to woo the American Blacks, many of 
whom are disenchanted with the Democratic Party and its shelving of Reverend 
Jesse Jackson from the Presidential team nomination. The Republicans hope 
that a strong measure on South Africa would win some Black defection from 
voting for the Democratic Party. If a bi-partisan solution is sought, Revd. 
Jesse Jackson may have a major role to play and Revd. Jackson is in no two 
minds about what needs to be done in South Africa. 

Black Congressman Ronald Dellums (Republican) is now the Chairman of the 
Congressional Black Caucus, and was the author of HR-1580 or the Dellums 
Sanctions Bill against South Africa which passed in the House on August 11, 
1986 by a vote of 244 for and 132 against. Reagan vetoed it, but if it had 
passed the Senate, the veto would have been ineffective. White Senator 
Alan Cranston (Democrat - California) introduced a similar bill (S-2756) in 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and got it through Committee by a 
party-line vote of 10 for and 9 against. Senator Claiborne Pell (Democrat), 
Chairman of the Committee, was lukewarm, and Democratic Senator Robert Byrd, 
the Senate Majority Leader opposed it and made it die in the Senate by 
seeing that there was no time to discuss it. 
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We met and talked with Dellums, Cranston and Pell as well as with Senators 
Paul Simon and Edward Kennedy/ both of whom want some form of economic 
measures, and also with Republican Senators Nancy Kassebaum and Richard 
Lugar who oppose it. Paul Simon who was an early likely for the last 
Democratic Presidential nomination will sponsor a South Africa Bill in the 
Senate, but has little hope that he will get the two-third majority needed 
to break a filibuster. He will also meet President Bush and ask him to 
exercise more resolute leadership in the South Africa issue. 

There will be a new Sanctions bill in the House of Representatives. We met 
White Congressman Dante Fascell, Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee and he will let it through, and it is sure to pass in the House. 

President Bush may not veto it, but it will still not get through the Senate 

which is pure White; at least 60% of its hundred Senators are millionnaires 
closely tied to business interests. It seems now difficult to get even a 
simple majority in the Senate for a Sanctions Bill, unless President Bush 
himself persuades some to vote for it. 

The 1986 Sanctions Bill is still law, but the Reagan administration did 

everything to make its implementation ineffective. Despite that it hurt the 
White regime in South Africa. Reagan's man also exercised the United States 
Veto against the Comprehensive Sanctions Bill passed by the UN on 5th 
December 1988 (Resolution 43/50 C). This UN Resolution on Comprehensive and 
Mandatory Sanctions against the Racist Regime of South Africa reaffirmed 
"that apartheid is a crime against humanity and a threat to international 
peace and Security" and decided "once again that the imposition of 
comprehensive and mandatory sanctions under Chapter VII of the Charter of 

the United Nations would be the most appropriate, effective and peaceful 
means to bring apartheid to an end". 

The vote in the General Assembly for Resolution 43/50 C was 123 for, 12 
against and 19 abstentions. The 12 against were Belgium, Canada, France, 
West Germany, Israel, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Portugal, 
United Kingdom and the United States. Some of those who opposed it later 
explained that they were not objecting to Sanctions, but only to certain 
phrases (e.g. Singling out Japan as South Africa’s leading trade partner, or 
implied support to the armed struggle of the South African liberation 
movements). 
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The point is that while the General Assembly can recommend action to the 
Security Council, only the latter body can finally decide whether the 
conduct of a particular state is a threat to international peace, and pass a 
law of mandatory sanctions against that country under Chapter VII of the UN 
Charter. They have done it once in the case of South Africa. After the 
brutal suppression of the Soweto Revolt of 1966-67, the UN declared a threat 
to international peace, and the Security Council imposed a mandatory arms 
embargo against South Africa. Since that time the United States and the 
United Kingdom have consistently vetoed all Section 39 Sanctions. 

Secretary of State James Baker acknowledged that there was inconsistency in 
the United States veto in the Security Council in 1987, when the resolution 
was more or less along the lines of the United States legislation. He did 
not guarantee that there will not be such a veto the next time. But his 
recognition of inconsistency in the Reagan administration's policy seems 
very significant. 

If President Bush can take a bold initiative and refuse to be dominated by 
Mrs Thatcher as President Reagan was, there is some hope of mandatory 
sanctions this year. President George Bush would have to persuade Japan, 
West Germany and Britain that sanctions are needed, and that no country 
should try to bust the Sanctions unilaterally imposed by one country. Such a 
coordinated multilateral action may bring about the desired result - i.e. 
the White minority administration in South Africa would fulfil the 
preconditions and come to the negotiating table. 

It is the United States that thus holds the key now to immediate dismantling 
of apartheid. 


* * * 
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TAKE A LOOK AT OUR 
WORLD 

A partial perception of some aspects 
of the world today 


Key Note Address at the YMCA World 
Council, Buenos Aires, Argentina June 
29—July 6, 1977 

When some months ago the World Alliance 
of YMCAs asked me to present a "World Over¬ 
view" at the 1977 YMCA world Council, the 
hope that I would be able to summarize and 
clarify for myself my own present understand¬ 
ing of world real ity led me to accept the invit¬ 
ation, almost gladly. But as I sat down to 
put my thoughts to writing, I found that it 
would take several hours of presentation to do 
anything like justice to jmy task. This is not, 
therefore, a World Overview. It is a mere 
glance — a partial perception of some of its 
realities. 

In the English language, partial can mean 
either "relating to one part" or "one-sided". 
This presentation is intentionally both. Only a 
few aspects of world real ity are treated. And 
that from a definite perspective — namely that 
of the suffering section of humanity, with a 
commitment to the cause of the victims of 
injustice in the world today. 

"Enlisted in Reconciliation" is the theme for 
this World Council. It is a Christian theme, 
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taken directly out of St, Paul's writings (II 
Cor. 5:18). And yet, out of its context, it can 
be misleading. Did Jesus seek to reconcile 
the Roman Government and the Jewish leader¬ 
ship ? Did he seek to reconcile the Scribes 
and Pharisees with the Jewish people ? If he 
did, he would not have used such terms as 
"Go, tell that fox" about the Roman Ruler or 
"Woe unto you, hypocrites" to the Scribes 
and Pharisees. Not all reconciliation is neces¬ 
sarily Christian. Where there is injustice, one 
cannot simply reconcile the oppressor and the 
oppressed, before the injustice is removed. 
That is why quite often only struggle can lead 
to peace, why quite often cooperation is 
possible only after there has been a con¬ 
frontation. 

For that is the way the world is. An arena 
where good and evil confront each other, con¬ 
front us. The Christian teaching is that his¬ 
tory is a field where the wheat and the tares 
grow together, and can be finally separated 
only at the last time. But at the last time, 
good and evil are not reconciled to each other. 
The wheat is gathered together into the barns, 
the tares are burned in the fire. Thus it is not 
reconciliation that finally overcomes evil, but 
judgement and destruction. 

Often Christians are afraid of the theme of 
judgement in the Biblical message. The Day of 
the Lord is always a day of mercy and redemp¬ 
tion to the victims of oppression, as well as a 
day of doom to the oppressor. In taking a 
look at this world of ours, we shall keep both 
themes in mind —judgement and reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

The ultimate destiny of reality is what our 
Lord prayed for — That All May Be One. Tak¬ 
ing all the first letters of that theme you get 
the word TAMBO. But let us not forget that 
we have to add one more letter — for the One 
who prayed for TAMBO, Christ; for the Way to 
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TAMBO, the Cross; for our own role as adop¬ 
ted sons and daughters of God, actors in the 
drama that ends up in TAMBO. If you add the 
letter C (for Christ, for the Cross, for the 
Church, for Christians, for Compassion, for 
Concern, for Conviction and Commitment, 
which are all necessary for the reconciliation 
that leads to TAMBO), and rearrange the 
letters of TAMBO, you get COMBAT, and that 
is a word which we as Christians should take 
seriously in a world where evil is forcefull and 
regnant, (My apologies to listerners of 
Spanish and other languages — the TAMBO — 
COMBAT point cannot be easily translated.) 
We must clarify our vision, to recognize the 
presence of evil in us, outside us, in persons, 
in societies, and find ways and means of com¬ 
batting that evil by the methods of the Cross. 
Our World Overview must therefore be concer¬ 
ned about the YMCA's own role in this Combat 
as well as in Reconciliation. 

I. Perception of the Universe — Some Philo¬ 
sophical and Theological Considerations. 

We are part of the universe. We cannot 
stand above it to get a bird's eye view. We 
can transcend it in our minds. But never 
completely. For our minds are also conditioned 
by many limits. 

(a) Our five senses are not equipped to take 
in all the data in the universe. A dog sees and 
hears different things which we don't see or 
hear. There are radio waves in this room 
which our sense-equipment does not pick up, 
but an ordinary radio can pick up and transmit 
to our ears as sound waves. In fact, with all 
our sophisticated scientific equipment and 
technology, we have access only to a very tiny 
segment of the spectrum of reality. We see 
reality only "as through a glass, darkly". 

(b) Our culture limits our perception. Our 
ways of looking at and understanding reality is 
severely conditioned by our cultural traditions. 
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iinguistic habits, our* educational system 
by our historical experiences, by our geogra¬ 
phical location, by our science and technology, 
by our religious heritage, and so on. 

(c) Our perception is also limited by our 
interests. We perceive more readily what is 
useful to us. If there is c gold coin and a piece 
of tin lying on the floor, we are more likely to 
perceive the g Id rather than the tin. If mak¬ 
ing money is cur main interest, then we will 
readily perceive the easier ways of gaining 
profit, and our admiration will be for those 
who are making piles of money. If power is 
our main interest, the powerful and their acts 
will be the ready objects of our perception. If 
you are a capitalist, you are likely to see more 
easily the obstacles to the development of 
capital and profit, rather than the problems 
faced by the poor. Our interest determines 
our perception and we cannot see some things 
in the world, because to see them in their true 
light would demand some difficult and radical 
changes in our own attitudes and actions. My 
perception of the world may not agree in all 
respects with yours, for my cultural tradition 
as well as my interests may not be the same 
as those of some of you. 

The basic structure 

We can see the universe as composed of 
inter-related objects in space, beginning with 
the galaxies of space coming to our own 
star, the sun, and our own planet, the earth, 
and our own continent, country, town, village, 
home, etc. This is the spatial view of the uni¬ 
verse — the universe of physical scientists for 
the last several centuries. 

More recently, especially as a result of the 
Hegelian philosophical tradition, we have 
come to see the universe, not as a series of 
objects, but as a series of inter-locking events. 
Each event is a unit of reality related to both 
past and future events. The event is the stage 
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in which the objects and persons play out the 
drama, and all events together constitute a 
process. This view has been popularized by 
thinkers like Bergson, Whitehead and Teilhard 
de Chardin. We will call it the temporal view 
of the universe. Historical understanding and 
Process Philosophy prefer this framework for 
looking at the universe. This is the view today 
of the social sciences. 

A Christian view must take into account the 
views of both the physical sciences and the 
social sciences. But that is not sufficient. In 
certain circles of western thought, there is 
growing up a new framework, which comes 
closer to the Christian understanding of reality. 
And this framework is of primary significance 
Most of our world analyses, while sophistica¬ 
ted and complex within their own framework, 
show the limits of the framework which does 
not allow all the data being taken into 
account. 

This new framework is provided by a conflu¬ 
ence of several fields of new biological 
research. Prof. Burr of Yale was one of the 
early pioneers, much misunderstood by his 
contemporaries, of the line that life itself was 
a field of forces * an interdependent system 
of force-fields. Many of these forces we do 
not as yet know very much about, but have 
evidence enough to suspect that they are 
impinging upon us. 

A human being is not simply put together 
with three components called body, mind and 
spirit, but is himself or herself a force-field 
which inter-acts with other force-fielde. But 
so are animals, plants, all living things. The 
development of Kirlian photography in the 
Soviet-Union and ongoing research in what 
they call 'Bioplasmic Energy' in the Soviet- 
Union, has made it possible to perceive that 

* Burr, The Fields of Life 
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there is in each living being a field of energy 
which grows and develops and changes in 
inter-action with other force-fields in the 
universe. The genes and chromosomes 
direct this energy in a particular direction of 
growth, but not the only determinant. The 
whole environment, with various known and 
unknown force-fields, inter-acts with the 
force-field of each unit in it. These force-field 
and their mutual interaction are not complete¬ 
ly predetermined. The forces which we call 
consciousness and will are also components 
of this system of inter-action of force-fields. 

It is very important to get this perception 
right, because it provides a more comprehen¬ 
sive framework for our 'World Overview'. I 
cannot go into detail here, but proceed from 
this to a Christian theological perspective 
which helps us to see the world from the pers¬ 
pective of the faith. 


II. A Christian Perception of the World 
Reality 

Again one goes into short-hand to provide 
the rough outline of this Christian perception 
of reality. We posit the following basic force- 
fields which constitute reality. 


1. The uncreated force-field which we Chris¬ 
tians call the Triune God 

This is the fundamental reality from which 
all created reality flows and on which 
everything else is dependent. We say that it 
is God Who, without Himself being caused, is 
the cause and ground of all. He not only 'called' 
the creation into being from non-being; He 
directs its movement forward to its fulfilment, 
gives the energy for that forward movement, 
and takes the universe to its goal. Without the 
guiding and sustaining force-field of the energeia 
of God, nothing can exist, and all that exists 
will go back to nothing when it falls outside 
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this force-field of the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, 

2. The created force-field of the process of 
creation and its evoluation 

This is the realm where our science explores 
the reality and its inter-relationships. Science 
is also a growing and changing body of know¬ 
ledge. No philosopher of science worth his 
salt can today say that it is a body of proved 
knowledge. All they can say is that this body 
of knowledge stands up fairly well to certain 
reality tests and are therefore helpful for our 
understanding of that reality and for the 
development of a technology that allows us 
to control, transform, manipulate and use 
that reality for our own purposes. Science 
does not reveal to us the whole of reality. It 
helps us to uncover certain hidden aspects of 
the inter-relation between various sub-fields 
of energy, (matter and life in there verious 
manifestations). Matter, too, is a field of 
energy, we know now. So is life, as also 
consciousness and will. 

3. The subsidiary force-field created by human 
purpose, will and action. 

As it expresses itself in person and commu¬ 
nity, in society and history. This human crea¬ 
tion is the area where freedom, which is God- 
bestowed in creation, most clearly manifests 
itself, at least from our own perspective. The 
human mind or consciousness and will, which 
is itself more than just the activity of the 
brain, cannot be located in any part of the 
human body. It is an aspect of the force-field 
that constitutes us as human beings, and has 
its own freedom, within limits, to choose, to 
understand, to will, to image, to create, to 
transform. It is an important concern of Chris¬ 
tians that all humanity is able to develop to 
the full this freedom. But it can be developed 
only when that which stands in its way is re¬ 
moved. 
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4. The created force-field or anti-force, gene¬ 
rated by created being in its freedom, the anti¬ 
force of non-being, non-truth, non-love, non¬ 
wisdom, non-freedom, which we call evil. 

This force of evil, generated in freedom by 
the creation itself, contradicts and seeks to 
countervail the power of being and the good 
given to the creation by its Creator. This force- 
field is operative, Christians believe, not only 
in each human being; it is operative also in the 
institutions and structures of society; it works 
even in organic and inorganic matter, for we 
see that everything in creation is subject to 
non-being, driving everything towards disinte¬ 
gration, decay and death. This universe now 
open to our senses is subject to death and 
decay. It is not permanent. If it is to endure, 
it has to be different, not subject to Carnot's 
Second Law of Thermodynamics, which states 
that all things are energy-fields giving out the 
finite amount of energy contained in them and 
moving towards the ''stable equilibrium" of 
death and inert non-being. St. Paul says the 
same thing in Romans 8: 21, when he says that 
the creation itself shall be liberated from the 
slavery to decay and share in the glorious free¬ 
dom of the children of God. 

We would be making a big mistake in our 
World Overview if we assumed that it is in 
this world of time as we now experience it 
that evil shall be finally overcome. The ulti¬ 
mate overcoming of evil demands a reconsti¬ 
tution of our world at all levels. Matter itself 
will have to be reconstituted in the New 
Heaven and the New Earth, so that it no longer 
obeys Carnot's Second Law, but is able to en¬ 
dure for ever as a non-disintegrating force-field. 

We must also not make the other mistake 
in our World Overview that because in history 
the good will always be mixed with evil, there¬ 
fore we can do nothing about it. Our business 
in history is to carry on the struggle against 
evil, to overcome evil by the good. 
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5. The force-field of the Incarnate, Crucified 
and Risen Christ 

The final overcoming of evil is, however, 
assured. It is assured because Christ is risen. 
Death, who ruled as king in our little world, 
has been overcome. He has lost his universal 
triumph. "Where, o death, is Thy victory?" 
''Death is swallowed up in victory" (| Cor. 15: 
54) when Christ tasted death and broke its 
fetters by rising from the dead. The power of 
the Risen Christ is the place where we see the 
uncreated force-field of the Triune God, and 
the created force-field of the human energy 
come together into an ineffable union for the 
redemption of this death-bound universe. This 
new force-field of the Incarnate Christ is also 
operative in our world, redeeming it, saving it, 
taking it from death to Iife, from evil to good, 
from non-being to being. We Christians are 
privileged to be conscious of the mystery of 
the Incarnate Christ's presence in the world, 
and are (ought to be) ourselves manifestations 
of that Incarnate Presence. This is the new 
dispensation of the Holy Spirit, where the life- 
giving, form-creating, liberating, personal 
power of God operates through a new divine- 
human community called the Church. Despite 
all her failures, despite all her atrocious betra¬ 
yals of her Lord, despite all her lethargy and 
indifference, despite all her desire for power 
and glory, for comfort and popularity, she con¬ 
tinues, in a mysterious way, to be the bearer 
of the redeeming power of Christ. Without 
any civil or economic power, or despite her 
misuse of civil and econcmic power, she is a 
force-field in which the power of the incar¬ 
nate, crucified, risen and ascended Christ, the 
power of the new economy of the Spirit, oper¬ 
ates in a mysterious way to bring the creation 
to its fulfillment and destiny. The mystery is 
in the ineffable way in which both the uncrea¬ 
ted divine and created human force-fieids work 
together in a synergism which we believe but 
cannot understand. 
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6. The created force-fields of the cosmic 
powers 

Our faith affirms that the drama of history 
is larger than the stage of history that we can 
see with our senses. The author of Ephesians 
tells us of powers and forces "in the heaven- 
lies" (3:10) who are involved, negatively and 
positively, in our historical struggle. As the 
Jerusalem English Bible puts it: "The sovere¬ 
ignties and powers should learn, only now, 
through the Church, how comprehensive God's 
wisdom really is, exactly according to the plan 
which he had had from all eternity in Christ 
Jesus our Lord" (Eph. 3:10-11). On the one 
hand, "it is not against human enemies that 
we have to struggle, but against the sovere¬ 
ignties and the powers who originate dark¬ 
ness in this world, the spiritual army of evil in 
the heavens" (Eph. 6:12). On the other hand, 
the heavenly 'cloud of witnesses on every side 
of us, invisible but operative, are engaged with 
us in the same struggle of good and evil, bet¬ 
ween being and non-being, between life and 
death. Christians can subscribe to no world 
overview that disregards or overlooks this j 
dimension of the process of the universe. , 

i 

This, I submit, is the hasty sketch of the 
framework within which we must view the 
world, neither a three-storey framework of 
hell, earth and heaven, nor a secular frame¬ 
work which takes history as self-contained, 
self-generating and autonomous. All six * 
aspects are important. 

III. The World of History Today 

I don't know how many of you were able to 
orbit with me in the universe in my flight into 
cosmic space for our World Overview. I am 
splashing down, landing in the sea of current 
history. Can you come with me for a quick 
glance at our earthly, historical world, the 
hard realities which you all know so well. I 
shall be brief, and touch on the four poles of 
that earthly historical reality today. Not that 
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I believe in the first, second, third and fourth 
worlds of which people frequently speak. But 
they are groupings which have much in 
common: 

(a) The first for me, in degree of commit¬ 
ment, because of my own historical situation, 
is the world of the poor millions. They are the 
majority of humanity—the poor people of the 
non-oil exporting countries of Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, the Caribbean and the Pacific 
and other islands. 

(b) Then there are the people of the socialist 
countries—of China and the Soviet Union, of 
North Korea and Vietnam, of Laos and Kampu¬ 
chea, of Angola, and Guinea-Bissau, of Cuba, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, 
Albania, D.D.R., Yugoslavia and perhaps 
Tanzania, Mongolia and others. They are not 
all equally poor. But they have chosen a path 
which somehow threatens some and fascina¬ 
tes others, the path of socialist development. 
The YMCA cannot work in these countries. But 
they are also people, and their welfare is of 
concern to us. 

(c) Then there are the peoples of the oil¬ 
exporting but industrially less developed coun¬ 
tries—Venezuela, the United Arab Emirates, 
Iran, Iraq, Indonesia, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, 
and other countries. A very large part of these 
people are Muslims, and we Christians have 
to make an effort to identify ourselves with 

|; them as human beings. 

(d) Finally, there are the richer industrially 
developed countries following the market eco¬ 
nomy system of development. The U.S.A. is 
at the head of this group, with West Germany 
and Japan as seconds-in-command. They are 
now-a-days referred to as the North. But 
some of their members are south of the 
equator, South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand. 
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Now some people, in their overview of the 
world, tend to see the polarization as North- 
South or Rich and Poor. Such terminology 
helps only to obscure the reality. The differ¬ 
ence between Cuba and Chile is not between 
the rich and the poor, or North and South. 

Let us stick to the four-fold classification of 
peoples—non-oil sub-industrialised, oil-expor¬ 
ting sub-industrialized, socialist sub-industri¬ 
alized and industrialized. The lines of demar¬ 
cation are not always so clear. For example 
India is the eighth largest industrial producer 
of the world, but I will put her in the first cata- 
gory, for she has still not begun to resolve her 
problems of poverty and employment despite 
a high degree of industrialization. 

These four groups are sufficiently homoge¬ 
nous, however, to permit us to regard each 
group as a corporate force-field, increasingly 
recognizing their common interest (despite 
internal competition) and often in confronta¬ 
tion with each other. 

We should first take into account the fact 
that most of YMCA activity is in zone 1—non¬ 
oil sub-industrialized countries and in zone 4 
—the market economy industrialized. In fact 
many people regard the YMCA as an arm of 
the industrialized market economy countries 
and their economic and cultural interests 
operating in the sub-industrialized non-socia- 
1 1 st world. For many of our leaders, the YMCA 
appears like a link between the middle-class 
interests in our country with similar interests 
in the industrialized capitalist countries. This 
impression is reinforced by the obscured fact 
that the YMCA seldom organizes a programme 
of action which can be regarded as revolution¬ 
ary or radical. There are very few among the 
local YMCA leadership who would be regarded 
as exceptionally progressive. They are gener¬ 
ally defenders of the status quo in most coun¬ 
tries. 
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How much attention has the YMCA paid to 
the central fact of our time—the growing gap, 
despite great industrial progress, between the 
rich and the poor? Statistics can do no justice 
to the dimensions of the problem. But it is a 
fact that during the 20 years from 1952 to 
1972 the total product of the developed market 
economy countries grew from $ 1250 billion to 
$ 3,070 billion, (i.e. by more than 145 percent). 
Their per capita income grew from S 2,000 a 
year to $ 4,000 a year. The gap previously 
between the rich and the poor was $ 1,825 in 
1952. In 1972 it was S 3,700. That is, with 
the doubling of income in the rich countries, 
the gap between the rich and the poor has 
more than doubled, though poor countries' 
per capita income grew from $ 175 per annum 
to $ 300. 

Remember that the figure of $ 300 per 
annum is not yet realized for the millions of 
India and many other less developed countries. 
We in India are still staying at $100 per annum, 
whereas some countries in Eur ope or America 
have gone up to $ 6,000—the gap is thus I to 
60. 


Does the YMCA do anything to make young 
people aware of this problem? The YMCA has 
made development one of its priorities, and 
emphasizes the need for self-reliance and self- 
determination. I am glad to hear that the 
YMCA in the U.S.A., through its International 
Division, has organized some 25 groups to 
study the international linkage of economic 
problems, to study the New International 
Economic order and the activities of the Trans- 
National Corporations. There are perhaps a 
few other efforts here and there. But can the 
YMCA effectively serve the young unless it 
gives central priority to the question of the 
growing unequality of distribution of wealth 
in international human society? 


The tragedy of the thing is that there is no 
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strategy developed so far which gives hope of 
eventually narrowing the gap. All strategies, 
including that of the U.N. at present, have been 
seen to be inadequate. Where then is the hope 
that the young people of today can live 
tomorrow in hope? If the latest report that is 
before the U.N.—the Leontieff Report—is to be 
believed, what people call the New Inter¬ 
national Economic Order will not be able to 
reduce the gap. 

How many years longer of frustration will it 
take before we all wake up to the fact that the 
existing economic system in three out of our 
four zones is doomed and cannot be repaired 
beyond a certain point? That it is built in such 
a way as to go on increasing the inequality and 
therefore the look for an alternate system in all 
the three zones must be accelerated with all 
deliberate speed? That the ritual of con¬ 
ferences and commissions and reports and 
bureaus are inadequate to find a lasting solu¬ 
tion to the problem of injustice in our world? 
That unless radical international solutions are 
found, the per capita income of Non-oil Asia 
and Africa will be below 8500 a year even in 
2000 A.D.? That the poor countries in the 
world are in debt already to the tune of a 100 
billion dollars, that this debt burden is going to 
double in a few years, that there is no way to 
reduce this burden at present, that it will go 
on growing at the rate of 10 to 14% every 
year? 

How long will it be before we realize that 

(A) we have to shift from a market economy 
system to a system where ownership of the 
means of production and decision-making on 
production and distribution rests with the 
people if justice is to be ensured both within 
and between nations? 

(B) the proposed New International Economic 
Order is a false help before our eyes to make 
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us believe that the problems will eventually be 
resolved? 

(C) without a New International Political 
Order, a New International Economic Order 
cannot be implemented effectively? 

But what can the YMCA do to face this 
enormous problem facing humanity? The ques¬ 
tion needs to be tackled here. Youth has 
already become radicalized. If the YMCA still 
continues to be a middle-class bourgeois 
organization, it will only alienate itself from 
the young people it wants to serve. 

IV. The Poverty of Affluence 

A second major problem that the YMCA 
should be seriously concerned about in its 
World Overview is the growing dissatisfaction 
that young people feel about the consumerist 
affluent society we have created. This is a 
problem not only for the industrialized fourth 
zone, but also equally for the first three zones. 

We have proceeded, especially in the second 
half of this century, after the Second World 
War, with the assumption that having is being. 
We have measured our growth and develop¬ 
ment in terms of the quantum of goods and 
services each nation is able to produce and 
consume. We have classified the world into 
developed and under-developed in terms of the 
degree of industrialization, in terms of how 
many cars and TV sets each family has, in 
terms of the goods we can see in our shop- 
windows. 

Such a view helps only the cause of the 
industrial capitalists and leaders who make 
more money and thereby acquire power over 
others. Even the socialist countries are reduc¬ 
ed into compromising their oyvn basic 
humanism by getting into the rat-race of pro¬ 
ducing and consuming. The rich capitalist 
countries taunt the socialist countries for not 
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having achieved their level of industrial pro¬ 
duction and consumerism. Without wanting to 
do so, the socialist states also are forced, both 
by public demand and by the pressure to com¬ 
pete with the capitalists, to follow the way of 
consumerism. 

The countries of the Two-Thirds World, 
which belong to our first and third zones, also 
enter the rat-race. Even India, with all its high 
spiritual values and rich religious traditions, 
the search in Government planning is almost 
exclusively for a higher GNP. Growth is still 
measured in terms of Gross National Product, 
and growthism, or the desire to keep up with 
the Joneses, makes us slaves of this mighty 
machine of producing and consuming. We 
refuse to ask the question: What are the 
human values and qualities that we need to 
promote in the very process of producing more. 

When the question is raised among intellec¬ 
tuals in India about human values and qualities, 
the answer is: let us first solve the problem of 
poverty, then in the second stage only we can 
afford to worry about values and qualities. 
The quest for quantity and the quest for quality 
are thus divorced and separated into two 
stages, and the planners devote all attention 
to the question of quantity, paying only lip 
service to quality. 

The fact of the matter is that quantity of 
goods produced and quality of human life are 
not two separate stages. It is in the very 
process of producing more goods that we 
make irreversible decisions about quality of 
life. Ifacquisite greed and pursuit of power 
and profit are the motives for work, then even 
if we achieve the level of prosperity prevailing 
in Sweden or U.S.A., we will be no better off as 
human beings. Social values are produced, 
not after we have produced and consumed 
enough, but in the very process of production 
and consumption. 
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Gandhi may have been right in saying that for 
the hungry God must appear in the form of 
food. But that is not the whole truth. Man 
does not live by bread alone, but he does live 
by bread or rice. The point is that the way we 
produce and distribute bread is itself shaping 
our beings, our personalities, our societies. 
Therefore, in some countries the first priority, 
is not economic growth, but the social educa¬ 
tion of the people, in order to liberate them 
from the greed and selfishness that makes 
society unjust. Their GNP may not be as high 
as in some others, but they have achieved 
some significant human progress with regard 
to unemployment, illiteracy, educational 
opportunities, a more equitable distribution 
of wealth, a greater hope and vigour among 
the people rather than fatalistic despair, a 
belief that they can act as people to solve their 
problems, rather than look to the state to 
solve all their problems for the poor. The 
most radical change needed is in the selfish 
attitudes of people, for it is when people learn 
to work and to cooperate, not each for his or 
her own personal benefit but rather for the 
common good, for the benefit of all, that they 
are able to solve their problems. 

A country like Tanzania still faces many 
tremendous difficulties. It still has to grow in 
industry and agriculture to ensure a better 
level of fulfilling human needs. But it is mov¬ 
ing strenuously in the direction of the right to 
employment and work, the right to have a roof 
over your heads, the right to free education 
and health services, the right to participate in 
social decision-making under the over-all 
national plan, the right not to be exploited by 
foreign or national business Interests — these 
are basic human rights necessary for the 
dignity of man and woman. 

These rights are not affirmed with the same 
effectiveness in countries of the First, Third 
and Fourth zones. And since most of us in 
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this world Council meeting come from these 
three zones, we should see what we can do to 
sharpen our own understanding of these 
problems! 

V. Some Economic Issues which are Political 

Due to limits of time, I will have to be 
aphoristic in my statements. These brief 
sentences are meant to promote discussion in 
the groups: 

1. The problem of poverty, want and suffer¬ 
ing in the countries of the first zone can be 
solved only by a disciplined effort of all the 
people, in an internationally coordinated way, 
based on the principles that (a) equity of dis¬ 
tribution, (b) self-reliance based on the social 
ownership of property and social participation 
in decision-making, and (c) social motivations 
for work are necessary conditions for such a 
development. 

2. The international trade system, the inter¬ 
national monetary system, and the inter¬ 
national banking system will have to be 
brought under democratic world control in 
order to ensure justice between nations. There 
is no provision for this in the proposed New 
International Economic Order of the United 
Nations. The N.I.E.O. operates within the 
World Market Economy System and seeks only 
to remove some of its most glaring contradic¬ 
tions, so that the system of oppression and 
exploitation can go on, to the benefit of the 
already rich. 

3. In a capitalist economy, both nationally 
and internationally, those who own large 
amounts of capital, including the Trans- 
National Corporations, are able to produce 
more and accumulate more. The system 
therefore enhances injustice fundamentally, 
though some injustices are removed from time 
to time. The system needs overhaul. The 
N.I.E.O. is unable to do so. It is therefore a 
false hope. 
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4. The right of every able-bodied human 
being to socially useful labour, and the right of 
every human being to food, shelter, clothing, 
health services, education and communica¬ 
tion, are the two fundamental human rights. 
It is wrong to give priority to the freedom of 
speech over the two fundamental freedoms — 
the right to work and employment, and the 
right to live a dignified human life with basic 
needs met. The other freedoms, the so-called 
democratic freedoms, are necessary, but they 
should generally be given only second priority. 
However, in some situations it may be a first 
priority to fight for freedom from torture, 
freedom from extra-legal arrest and detention, 
freedom, from oppressive oligarchical control, 
because these freedoms are brutally suppres¬ 
sed there. 

5. In terms of many local conflicts, we need 
to realize both their economic basis and their 
international ramifications. For example, in 
Southern Africa, the white minority oppresses 
the black majority for the sake of economic 
dominance and exploitation. In the Middle 
East, Israel, given a free hand, can quickly 
dominate the Arab countries economically. 
The fight in Lebanon is to be explained partly 
in terms of the Christian Maronites dominat¬ 
ing the economy and exploiting the Muslims. 
In Northern Ireland, the Protestants dominate 
the economy and exploit the Catholics. Even 
in Uganda, it is a fact that the Christians domi¬ 
nate the economy and oppress the Muslims. 
In all these areas, the conflict of interest 
between western nations of zone 4 and the 
nations of zone 2 play a large part. We should 
always look to see which nations are on the 
side of the oppressed, and how they use their 
influence. 

6. New hot-beds of conflict are emerging. 
The most important is the Indian Ocean and 
the Red Sea. This has to do with eventual 
control of the oil-producing areas, as well as 
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with military strategies for world domination. 
Israel, Iran and Southern Africa are also impor¬ 
tant keys to the control of the Indian Ocean 
and Red Sea. The new conflict is in the Horn 
of Africa between Somalia and Ethiopia. The 
naval-nuclear base in Diego Garcia as well as 
bases in Somalia and South Africa also fit into 
this pattern of Indian Ocean — Red Sea domi¬ 
nation for the sake of ensuring oil flow into 
zone 4, and for the domination of the world by 
military-economic power. 

7. The alliance between Industrial Wealth 
and Military Power is a major hazard for 
humanity. Without breaking this alliance the 
oppressive force of exploitation in the world 
cannot be finally tackled. The arms trade is 
the biggest new development in this situation 
of the growing grip of the military-industrial 
complex. This trade must be restrained by 
some ground rules agreed upon by the nations 
of the world. 

8. Disarmament is a major issue towards 
the resolution of which the YMCA must de¬ 
vote considerable attention and effort. Today 
world defence expenditure is over 300 billion 
US dollars a year. This works out to more than 
820 million dollars a day. We need a gigantic 
effort on a world scale to re-channel human 
energy and resources for peaceful uses. World 
public opinion has to be raised on a massive 
scale to bring about the necessary pressures 
on all governments. The issue is not merely 
that of .possible nuclear destruction of the 
world. It is the gross and totally pointless 
waste of human effort, its economic aspects, 
its contributions to generating a military cul¬ 
ture, and its contribution to the growth of in¬ 
justice in the world that should engaga world 
attention. 

9. The nuclear energy issue becomes the 
focus of an impassioned controversy in Europe 
— particularly in Sweden, Holland, France, etc. 
We should understand the issues involved. 
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(a) There is a formidable shortage of energy 
to be foreseen if industrial development is to 
continue. 

(b) Fossil fuels and hydro-electric power can¬ 
not supply this need. 

(c) Alternate energy sources like solar power 
and wind and wave energy are not, with pre¬ 
sent technology, adequate to meet the need. 

(d) Nuclear energy is a feasible alternative, 
but the risks involved are so immense that we 
have no right, with the present scope of our 
scientific technical knowledge, to proceed fur¬ 
ther with ths building of nuclear reactors, until 
safer waste disposal techniques are discover¬ 
ed. We have no right to expose present and 
future generations to a totally insecure world 
as a consequence of 

(i) risky disposal of highly unstable nuclear 
wastes; 

(ii) the possible risks of leakage due to hu¬ 
man error or negligence in the construc¬ 
tion of reactors; 

(iii) the hazards of hi-jacking of nuclear fuel 
and the risks of radio-activity to which 
people can be subject as a result of such 
hi-jacking; 

(iv) the risks of using nuclear technology for 
destructive purposes by states, by terro¬ 
rists, etc. 

The debate has two aspects. First if you ask 
me: Is it a sin to exploit nuclear energy, I 
would answer with an emphatic no. All power 
is under Christ and given to man. Second, if 
you ask me, is it right, in the present time- 
scale of our knowledge of science and techno¬ 
logy, to go ahead with the large-scale building 
of nuclear reactors all over the world, I would 
again answer with a “no", in the light of the 
dimension of the four risks mentioned above.' 
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10. That leads to an important point—the 
direction and orientation of research. Money 
for research now comes partly from govern¬ 
ment and partly from the corporations. The 
corporations are primarily interested in quick 
and easy profit, and their research is only 
incidentally directed to human welfare. 
Government decisions on research allocations 
are also disproportionately oriented to military 
technology. Little money is available for re¬ 
search on solar energy or appropriate techno¬ 
logy, or for developing patterns of social or¬ 
ganisation which enhance rather than reduce 
the quality of human life. 

11. On the Ecological Problem, the main 
issues are 

(a) regulation of population increase and 
distribution 

(b) economic regulation of resource and 
energy use 

(c) control of pollution 

(d) regulation of industrial development in 
order not to take the risk of upsetting the 
eco-balance or exposing future genera¬ 
tions to the risk of radio-active contam¬ 
ination 

(e) the debate on the tension between sus¬ 
tainability and justice in the world. 

12. On Trans National Corporations, the 
position is as follows. Their defenders-argue 
that 

(a) they increase effectiveness in large-scale 
production necessary for development; 

(b) they facilitate the transfer of technology; 

(c) they create some employment in a world 
where large-scale unemployment is a 
major problem; 

(d) they make generous contributions to edu¬ 
cation, culture and research; and 
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(e) they show the way, by transcending 
national frontiers/ towards a future world 
. of international economic organisation, 
towards a new international economic 
order. 

Their critics argue 

(a) the kind of technology they bring is not 
suited to the real needs of a country, but 
are geared only to their quick profit; Zone 
one needs labour-intensive technology; 
TNC technology is counter-productive; 

(b) they concentrate not cn essential goods 
like food, housing, clothing, transport etc. 
but on frivolous or luxury goods like be¬ 
verages, toilet articles and automobiles; 

(c) they create oligopolistic patterns in pric¬ 
ing (e.g. drug prices); 

(d) they provide unfair competition to smal¬ 
ler local entrepreneurs and drive them out 
of business; 

(e) they evade control by national govern¬ 
ments; 

(f) they bribe and corrupt national govern¬ 
ments; 

(g) they use their tremendous economic 
power and international contacts to bols¬ 
ter up reactionary regimes and to subvert 
the efforts of progressive forces; 

(h) they gain control of the news media 
through advertisement funds, through 
subsidies, and through international 
news agencies which are themselves 
Trans National Corporations; by informa¬ 
tion control they exert undue power in 
societies; 

(i) they spread an unhealthy consumerist 
culture, becoming major instruments in 
a cultural imperialism which is part of 
the white western domination of the 
world (technological and organizational 
power is now concentrated in the white 
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western world and TNC's are an expres¬ 
sion of that concentration). 

VI. Direct YMCA Issues 

I should like to conclude by raising some 
issues of direct importance to the YMCA. 

1. How can resolute action be taken to en¬ 
sure that people under 30 have a majority 
role in policy-making, in planning and execu¬ 
tion of policy, and in local leadership in the 
YMCA? This is a high priority question. The 
YMCA cannot be revitalized unless theyouth 
of the world comes to have a dominant role 
in YMCA affairs. 

2. How can the YMCA foster not only per¬ 
sonal growth in individuals, but also make 
young people see clearly that no genuine and 
just growth of persons can be achieved ex¬ 
cept through the commitment to the growth 
and development of society. How can YMCA 
programmes coordinate personal growth and 
social growth at the same time? 

3. The YMCA, both on the world level and 
at the national level, must do a lot of fresh 
reflection on the question of its objectives 
and purpose. Does the YMCA still regard it¬ 
self as a lay Christian movement, which 
through programmes of study, action and 
worship, seeks to extend the Kingdom of God 
in persons and societies? Or should it rather 
be a secular organization, a kind of youth 
club, professing some Christian values but in 
effect only another organisation for social 
service? It is of course less embarrassing not 
to make any religious claims, especially in 
our secular cultures. In a society like America, 
where the only significant non Christian 
religion is the Jewish faith, Christians can 
open the leadership to all comers and still 
retain majority control. But what about 
Bangladesh or Japan, Turkey or ’Indonesia? It 
is clear that one single policy cannot hold for 
all these situations. 
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Besides, to be Christian means both iden¬ 
tity and openness. Indifferent situations we 
must lock for ways of maintaining both 
identity and openness. 

The issue, however, is not just whether we 
keep the C in ViVICA. You may find a formula 
that will allow selective admission of non- 
Christians into the membership and leadership 
of the YMCA without losing your identity as a 
historically Christian organisation. But that is 
only part of the problem. The real question is, 
in what form shall the Christianness of the 
YMCA be expressed? Having a rule that 
Christians should have a majority in the 
policy-making bodies of the YMCA will not 
ensure the Christian character of the Y, 
because 

(a) it is always questionable as to how 
Christian these so-called Christians are; 

(b) even if the leadership is more than nomi¬ 
nally Christian, the policy and programme 
of a Y may not be based on a deeper and 
truer understanding of Christianity. 

In the first place, it needs to be said that 
to be Christian is to be open to all humanity. 
To be united with Christ is to share Christ's 
love and concern for all humanity—for Chr is- 
tians, Muslims, Jews, Hindus, Buddhists, Com¬ 
munists, Atheists—all "Who is my neighbour". 
Christ's answer in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan is: "Don't ask that question. Rather 
you be a neighbour to anyone whom you find 
in need, anywhere, under any circumstances." 

On the other hand, the Christian has also a 
closure to the world outside. In the early cen¬ 
turies, on Sunday morning when the Chris¬ 
tians assembled for prayer and Bible study, all 
were welcome to their meetings. No one 
would be refused entrance to the Church 
whatever his religious background. But then 
always a moment came, when the Christians 
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asked the others to leave, and only the bap¬ 
tized entered into a secret meeting with the 
Lord called the Eucharist, which the unbeliever 
could not attend but in which he could only be 
prayed for. 

This rhythm of total openness to all and par¬ 
tial closure for the encounter with God in wor¬ 
ship should continue to be the pattern of the 
work of the YMCA. Where that partial closure 
for worship is abandoned, secularization re¬ 
sults and the C becomes inoperative. 

It is possible for the YMCA in a country to 
take the decision to take the C out. This can 
be done in a country like the USA, or in a 
country where the Christian community is 
weak, like Turkey or Bangladesh. What would 
be the consequence? In both situations, this 
would virtually be a decision to discontinue 
the YMCA as an entity after a few years. It is 
the C that gives the identity to the YM. Once 
you take that out, the identity disappears, and 
then you merge with the whole. If Christian 
identity is important, then the C must remain, 
both in name and in the character of the oper¬ 
ation. Identity and openness are both equally 
essential to being Christian. It is from the 
identity that the openness comes, not from a 
blank. Openness does not mean open like a 
meadow, but open like a door. 

But the C must also become real. There must 
be something behind the door that is worth 
coming to. Otherwise people will attach no 
meaning to the adjective Christian. But how 
do we make sure that the Christian element in 
YMCA is more than in a name? Three elements 
can be proposed: 

(a) intellectual clarification —through discussion 
groups, using the best spiritual and intel¬ 
lectual resource persons in the commu¬ 
nity; 

(b) worship services — using a maximum of 
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meaningful symbolism, people's partici¬ 
pation and with richness and depth of 
meaning; 

(c) outstanding sacrificial service —unusual forms 
of service demanding a high degree of 
dedication and sacrifice as well as love 
have to be created in each situation. 

The combination of the three elements of 
work, worship and study alone can sustain 
Christianity in a community in the YMCA or 
elsewhere. 

4. In multi-religious contexts, especially in 
Asia, YMCA will have to make a conscious 
effort to promote deep dialogue with other 
religions, in order to learn from ancient Asian 
wisdom. The churches of Asia are afraid to 
do so. They believe only in a one-way mission 
and will therefore continue to be ignored or 
despised by the intelligent people of other 
religions. 

Buddhism, Hinduism, and Taoism have much 
to teach us, whether we are Asians, Africans, 
Latin Americans, Europeans, Americans, 
Ausrtalians or whatever else. The new dis¬ 
coveries in nuclear physics bring the insights 
of those religions very close to the scientific 
understanding of reality as an inter-connected 
system of force-fields, where individual units 
cannot be separated from each other. 

The YMCA now has the image of being the 
agent of western culture to the rest of the 
world. Can this image be reversed? Can the 
YMCA facilitate the culture of the world being 
transmitted to Christians? This is a big 
challenge. 

5- The YMCA now seems to be a middle-class 
institution. Its relation to the poor of the 
world is in terms of "social service" in the 
sense of doing something for them—a blind 
school, an institution for the mentally retard- 
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ed, a clinic in a slum etc. This has two defects 
—(aj it concentrates on the handicapped 
among the poor and leaves the vast majority 
of the poor untouched; (b) it docs something 
"for" the poor, rather than making it possible 
for the poor to fight for their own liberation 
from the oppressive yoke. Most YMCA activi¬ 
ties of this kind help only to reinforce the op¬ 
pressive system by dressing the wounds of 
some of its victims. Can the YMCA under¬ 
take some radically new projects involving the 
structural evils of society, and in which the 
poor are the active participants in the struggle 
not merely passive recipients of help. 

Learning from the poor is dangerous busi¬ 
ness. When their forces are mobilized with 
YMCA help; the forces of oppression will turn 
their guns on the YMCA. That is when you 
will need the C in your name. 

Let us here in this World Council meeting 
look at the inter-play of force-fields, and see 
where the YMCA is lined up now, and where it 
should be. The force-field of the Incarnate 
Christ is also interacting with us. Let us be 
sensitive and be guided by it. 
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ASSESSMENT OF THE CONFERENCE AND CONSIDERATIONS ON FUTURE STEPS 

1. The fact that the Conference was held — despite objections and 

opposition on the part of certain powerful nations, is in itself a 
victory for the global human community of nations and peoples. 

2. The Final Document, while it is not exactly what any of the NGO f s 
would have drafted, is a major achievement for the global human 
community in the following respects: 

a) political recognition of the close relationship 
between the three elements — global disarmament, 
global development and global common security; 

b) political recognition of the non-military threats to 
security, putting under-development as a major factor, 
along with overarmament and the arms race; (para 6,18) 

c) common and repeated political recognition of the 
central role of the United Nations and the community 
of nations in building tomorrow’s world where just 
and equitable development can take place and poverty, 
ill-health, illiteracy, and unemployment can be 
eliminated; (Preamble (f), para 1) 

d) recognition that no nation should endanger the 
security of other nations in pursuing its own national - 
security, implying a necessary reaffirmation of the 
principle of global common security; 

e) the reaffirmation of a global perspective and the 
need for a framework of consideration of human 
problems that takes as its base the given fact of 
inter-dependence of all nations; 

f) the recognition that high military spending has 
ominous consequences for the economies of industrially 
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developed countries, and that they need to disarm 
in order to develop; 

g) the emphasis on the need for conversion and for 
deliberate planning for conversion on the part of 
all economies from military to civilian production. 

Many of these things have been said before by the U.N. Here they are 
brought together in a new perspective. 

Comments on the Action Programme 

a) We should be thankful to the participating nations 
that they did not make the mistake of creating a 
Disarmament-Development fund as the major solution 
to the vast and very complex problems of inequitable 
and unjust global development, of the persistence of 
poverty, ill-health, illiteracy, and unemployment on 
the one hand, and of increased insecurity brought 
about by global militarisation, the arms race, and 
the arms trade. 

b) The principle, on the other hand, is fully recognized 
in the document that resources released by disarmament 
should be deployed for development, with special 
emphasis on accelerated development in the developing 
countries. 

c) The principle that "existing regional and international 
institutions" should be used for reallocation of such 
resources, is formulated only as a matter for 
consideration; this does not preclude the possibility 
of creating new mechanisms and new institutions for 
such purpose, when such are found necessary by the 
General Assembly. 

d) The proposed Action Programme is formulated in such 
a flexible way as to give ample possibility for 
many positive concrete steps to be developed by the 
General Assembly and implemented by the U.N. 

Secretariat, including the creation of a fund if 


necessary. 



The Role of NGO T s 


NGO's have played a significant part in the preparation for the 
Conference through their two preparatory conferences, one in 
New York and the other in Stockholm (April 1987). The extent 
to which these conferences and their reports influenced the 
preparatory process remains unclear. 

There is one major problem that I wish to place on record. The 
role of the NGO's in international conferences and other meetings 
of the U.N. needs to be urgently re-examined. 

It seems that the U.N. as a body of governments sees the role of 
the NGO's in a rather limited and one-sided way — mainly that of 
being one of the instruments through whom ideas developed by 
governments are disseminated among the general public. Let me 
first acknowledge the fact that most of the ideas pronounced by 
the governments have been first generated by NGO ? s. This, however, 
takes place on an informal and unstructured manner. Human Rights, 
anti-apartheid, and the integral relation between Justice, Peace, 
and Development were ideas first picked up by NGO T s and*only then 
got formal political recognition from the governments. 

The structured traffic between U.N. governments and NGO T s seems now 
to be largely one-way. The NGO f s get briefed by government 
representatives in the briefing sessions organized by the NGO task 
force. NGO f s can ask questions. There is no structure for NGO's 
briefing governments about what they have been thinking. I think 
this issue should be brought up, both in private discussion with U.N. 
authorities and in General Assembly and U,N. conference discussions. 
Some government representatives should be lobbied to raise this 
question in an effective way in the appropriate U.N. Bodies and a 
machinery set up for informal briefings by NGO's addressed to 
governments. 

For this we as NGO's have to do more homework, formulate our ideas 
more clearly and more precisely than we have been able to do in 
this conference. The NGO co-ordination and preparatory work would 
have to be improved. 



As far as the U.N. machinery and process go, we have to focus on 
the following: 

a) organize a small NGO Seminar to work out concrete 
proposals for actions to be taken by the 
Secretary General based on the document approved 
here, and by the U.N. General Assembly and related 
organizations; 

b) see clearly ahead as to where the important decisions 
are going to be made — in the General Assembly in 
general, in the Third Special Session of the U.N. 

General Assembly, and in various committees; 

c) propose a co-ordination committee to relate the 
work of the U.N. in development to its work on 
disarmament. 

For better NGO Co-ordination we need a small meeting to assess the 
main difficulties and to find appropriate solutions. This should 
be prepared for by a questionnaire addressed to all NGO* T s. 


Presentation at the NGO Briefing Session at the United Nations, September 10, 1987, 
by Metropolitan Dr. Paulos Mar Gregorios, President of the World Council of 
ChurchesT ' 



AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE EMERGENCY CONFERENCE IN SUPPORT OF 
VIETNAM — MARCH 6 — 8. 1979. HELSINKI - WORLD PEACE COUNCIL 

HANDS OFF VIETNAM ! 

VIETNAM IS OUR LEADER ' 

(Dr.Paul Gregories) 

The forces of reaction of world exploitation and 
oppression, have long fighting a losing battle against the 
progressive and revolutionary forces of the world. Their stra¬ 
tegy has been to vilify and divide the socialist world, along 
two different lines. 

The first is to confuse the minds of uncommitted liberals 
and progressive and to sow dissent and dis-satisfaction among the 
people of the socialist world through the mass media. They have 
taken noble concepts like human rights and personal freedom, 
and used them as ideological weapons of reaction and world 
domination. 

Their second strategem is to make socialist nations fight 
each other. They tried it in Yugoslavia and partly succeeded. 
They tried it in Hungary and failed. They tried it in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and failed. They have now scored a major victory in being 
able to co-opt the leaders of the most populous socialist nation 
as allies of world imperialism. 

It is one strong nation, the U. S. S. R. the pioneer and 
leader of world socialist revolution, that they are most afraid 
of. To isolate the leader and to vilify the Soviet Union as an 
imperial power of the same kind as the USA, has been their desire. 
They tried first to confrent the Soviet Union with military power 
(hence NAT®) and have became frightened about the invincible power 
of the Socialist world. The debacle of U. S.aggression in Vietnam 
gave clear evidence that direct military intervention was of 
little avail. 

So now, they have bought the leaders of the great Chinese 
people by pandering to the latter's dreams of becoming a super¬ 
power, by offering them technology and weapons. Deng xiao-ping, 
that crafty national socialist, has now led the Chinese people 
along the garden path of betraying the world socialist revolution. 
The great Chinese people have now been branded traiters and 
aggressors, as dangerous to the peace and welfare of the world 
in the seventies and eighties as Hitler was in the thirties 
and forties of our century. As an Asian, I am ash aimed. 
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THE DILBMMA OF THI CHINESE LEADERSHIP ; 

Deng Xio-ping is in r. fix today - on three counts. He 
staked his claims to China as a super-power on his adventurist 
effort to "teach Vietnam a lesson ” - a lesson which an immensely 
more powerful military machine had sought to administer to that 
heroic nation and failed miserably. Deng is learning, painfully 
indeed, that little Vietnam can teach him a lesson - that adven¬ 
turism and hegomonism can only be beaten back by the human spirit 
of a small nation that cherishes its freedom and independence. 

Deng is bound to fail in Vietnam and has already failed. His 
claims to super-power status have now become the laughing-stock 
of the world. Deng's stake was bold and big. Hence his failure 
is also huge and momentous. How much longer can he claim to be 
the leader of the great Chinese people? 

Second, Deng has brought about the biggest set-back the 
Chinese people have ever suffered, in losing the friendship and 
confidence of all the freedom-loving people of the world. Since 
February 17th, 1979t China has lost an enormotts number of friends 

among the peoples, not only of Asia,Africa and Latin America, but 
also among the peoples of the socialist and capitalist worlds of 
the west* The complete unanimity we have experienced here in 
this Emergency Conference in support of Vietnam, with representa¬ 
tives of 103 nations present, is eloquent testimony to that fact. 
Many of our young people who once looked to China as amodel of 
socialist development, are now disillusioned and have to regard 
China not as a fflend, not as a leader, but as an enemy and a 
traitor, as the land of new ChengiL, Khans riding ruthlessly over 
the homes and hearths of the peace-loving peoples of the world. 
Will China ever win back her friends? Certainly not with its 
present leadership. Her only friends for the present will be the 
ex-friends of the ex-Shah of Iran. 

Third, Deng and his colleagues will have seen to face 
the 900 million Chinese people and explain to them what has been 
the outcome of their adventurism. News have been kept back from 
the people of China. But news will spread. The anger of the 
Chinese people is bound to find expression, if not today, tomorrow 
When that happens, we can only say, woe to the adventurist 
clique of reactionary leadership! 

THE BATTLE GOES ON : 

We must be realistic. In the world battle for tbe emanci¬ 
pation of the oppressed and exploited, we can chalk up a few 
victories - Cuba, Angol a, Mozambique, Guinea-Bi ssan , South Yemen, 
Ethiopia, Afghanistan, Iran - and so on. We must also win soon in 
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First, Vietnam is-' our - lender. I sey to t-i:6 people of 
Vietnam, not th.at we support you, which v;o do, but that you are 
our. leader. Your battle is cur -battle, the battle of the explo¬ 
ited and the oppressed. Your froht is oup front. You suffer and 
sacrifice, not only on behalf of the Vietnamese people, but also 
on behalf of all of us who lov’c, peace, justice and freedom. 

You are our here, you are otir leader, you are the captain of 
our forces. Your vi-ctory is our victory. Victory, Victory, 

Victory to Vietnam. Victory to the victims of oppression and 
exploitation all over the world! 

Second, we must not forget that there is one strong, 
mature, wise nation, the Soviet Union without whoso strength and 
wisdom, the world battle would be lost, and the nations of the 
world would be over-run by adventurist pegemonists and imperialists 
of Asia, Sruope and America. We must be conscious of the fact 
that the Soviet Union has always been consistently on the side 
of the oppressed and exploited - whether it be in Indo-China, 
in the Caribbean, in the Middle East, in the Horn of Africa, 
in Southern Africa or in Latin America. Without the might of 
the Soviet Union, all of us would have been defence-less against 
the might of the oppressor. She has been the leader of the world 
socialist movement over since 1917 . and will remain so for long 
time to come. We should not be afraid to acknowledge that fact, 
nor be inhibited from expressing our gratitude to the great 
Soviet people and their leadership. 

Third, we so-called intellectuals and progressives of 
the world have a duty. Wo must first clear the cob-webs of 
confusion that the multi-media spiders of world imperialism have 
woven around our brains and hc-ai’ts. Wo must dispel all pseud e- 
lib eral illusions about human rights and personal freedoms about 
Maoist Euro-communist or pseudo-Marxist alternatives to the 
socialist path, about who our feal friends and allies are, and 
who our enemies are. We should be uninhibited in standing 
shoulder to shoulder with the People’s Republic of Vietnam with 
the Soviet Union and with other genuinely socialist countries 
and movements all over the world. The intellectual must not 
be trapped into being a traitor, and must be on guard against 
the wiles and stratagems of the. oppressor and exploiter. 

CONCLUSION: 


As World Peace Council President Romesh Chandra has 
pointed out, the forces arrayed against are enormously powerful 
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and big. The new axis, U.S.A. - NATO - TOKYO - China is 
not something to be snilled at. Let us not under-estimate 
the power of the oppressor. 

But the forces on our side are even stronger. History 
ife on our side. The forces of justice and truth are on our 
side. The forces of peace and humanity are on our side. 
Vietnam, Cuba, the Soviet Union, Ethiopia and the other socirli 
countries are on our side. WE SHALL OVERCOME. 

Hands off Vietnam, She is our Leader ! ! 



